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The Life and Adventures The Peoples and Politics of the Far East. 
of George Augustus Sala. 


Written by Himself. With Portrait. 
2 Svo, 35.00. 


Travels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies, 
Siberia, China, Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. By Henry Norman, author 
of ‘**The Real Japan.’’ With 60 Illustrations and 4 Maps. Svo, 84.00. 


‘It furnishes us with the pleasantest reading we have had in along while. His stvle ts clear 
arrangement of his subjects is such as to continue and inere our inte ! @ lay the 
aside with a sigh because the story is finished. Asa book of reference the rk is inva 
should find a place in every scholar’s library N.Y. Hera 


~ vols 


’ 


‘Two delightful volumes There is nota 
duli page in either volume." — Boston Adver 
tiser. 


Letters of a Baritone. BY THE SAME Ale THOR: The Real Japan. Illustrated. Svo, @1.50 
By Francis WALKBR. 12mo, $1.25. 
These let’ers, written from Florence, not C " Me li | E 
only give a pleasing narrative of the expe “4 a5 > » 
riences of a student of singing. but picture Churches and ast es of Pdieva rance. 
also with sympathy other phases of art life .w a. a eee iota - 4 fol} ioe an net ie = 
in Italy, and reveal many charming glimpses By Warrer Cranston Lakyep. With 24 full page Hlustrations. Crown Svo, &.50 
of the people themselves, their manners, 


< > » . 2% 1) v our an n the t} rales rol 
customs and ways of thought. Mr. Larned has had the happy idea of making a tour among athedrale, the cba 


teaux, fortresses, and walled towns of France, and of these monuments he gives an untech 
nical and interesting description, admixed with reminiscences of the stirring historical 
i , events associated with them. The text is admirably supplemented by tlustrations from 
A Man Without a Memory, photographe. 

And Other Stories. By WiLLiam HEN- 


RY SHELTON. 12mo, $1.00 History of The United States. 
Chiefly stories of the Civil War in which . ‘ > . 

the author was a soldier Not only isthe By E. BensJamin Anprews, D.D., LL.D, President of Brown University. With 
local color of the camp, march, and conflict ans. 9? vols.. c -n Sv ) 
vividly rendered. but the stories are related Maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 
in a spirited and felicitous style that makes Although published but a few weeks, President Andrews's history has already established 
them as noteworthy for their literary form 
as for their substance. 


‘ 


itself as a standard work, tilling a unique place among the hist ries of our country. The 

cordial indorsement it has received from the press, the immediate recog? mn of its merits 

by the public, and the approval and adoption of it by several leading -ational institu 
~ . . s tions, confirm the publishers in their behef th iat the work satisfies the long felt demand for 

‘ 5 he] - , } } } 

Essays on Scandinavian Lite a brief history ths tt shall be both a genuine pi f literature, and a scholar reliable. and 

rature. comprehensive narrative of our country’s gt ont from the earliest times down to the 
present. 

By Prof. H. H. BoYESEN. 12mo, $1.50 

“Of extraordinary worth The volume Educators in Convention Discuss 

will shed direct and clear biographic light 


on the writers of those northern countries.” Herbart and the Herbartians. 


Roston Couriei 
CHARLES DeGarmo, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College 
eects igus Nertes. 
Short Studies in Party Politics. ee ee 
The main discussion at the Cleveland Meeting. Department of Superintendence, was 
By Noan Brooks. With 27 portraits. the ‘* Correlation of Studies.” Doctor DeGarmo ably defended his position as the leader of 
imo 21.25. the Herbartian School. This book gives his most complete exposition of the theory as ex 
: pounded by Herbart himself, and developed by Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American 
‘The work is a valuable one. The style  Sehool. 
is clever, and the presentation of facts at 
tractive."— Boston Advertiser. Sent. postpaid, on receipt of 21.00. 


Our Fight with Tammany. 
By Rev. C. H. PARKHURST, D.D. 12mo, 
< b —— . . . . 
a Scribner’s Religious Literature List. 
‘**An extraordinary volume, which no one 
can afford to leave unread, It is the history Just Issued. Sent to any address on application. 
of a great period in the life of a great city . 
It isalso the partial autobiography of a re A Classified and Descriptive Catalogue of Recent and Standard Works in all 
Peay apt ml F phonon ar pal —— = departments of Religious Literature, publish: d and imported by Charles Scribner's 
Eraminer Sons, including important and popular books, embodying the best scholarship and 
thought of the day on Theology, Philosophy, Biblical Study and Criticism, Homi 
letics, Comparative Religion, Apologetics, Church History and Government, Phi- 
lan thropic W irk, Religious Biography, Hy mnology and Church Music; also includ 
ing leading commentaries and notable volumes of sermons. 


Invaluable to Clergymen and Students of Theology. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
Es AkLeonot ‘oll SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 


[JJEST END INSTITUTE, Shoolfor 


Girls. Pre 


pares for any college. Circulars. Early appli 
tion nee : ssary 
rs.S. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals 


CONNECTICUT, Old Lyme. 
IOX WOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. Large 
buildings, 20 acre grounds, Elective or College Prep. 
Special advantages in Art and Music. Thorough work 
required. For circulars, address 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. ; 
7: MARGARET S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 18, 
1895. Twenty-first year. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, 
D.D., Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. a 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 184. 
ILLINoIs, Chicago, 
( VIICAGO COLLEGE OF 
Law Department of Lake Forest University. 


and three-year course. Ag information ad a ss 
. BARRETT, LL.B., Secretary. 


708 Chamber of C ommerce 


Two 


_ MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY SENGLISH, FRENCH, 
r and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep 
tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M. ©. CARTER. Miss 8S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 503 Boylston Street, 
f 4s INCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara 
tion for the Mass Institute of Technology is aspecialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for bus!ness. 
Chemistry and 
work. 


Physics are taught by laboratory 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


| i alla UNIVERSITY 


Address the Dean, 
EpMUND H. BENNETT, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. f 
Hk CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Yeung 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


Law School. 
LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
YONCORD HOME SCHOOL,.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. ; 
Poe ome regal SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A home school with thorough education. 
. Hale, D.D. 
JAMES C. 


Re ference, Rev. 


25th Year. Parsons, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 


ke IGERS HALL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


A College-preparatory and Finishing School in Belvi 
dere, asuburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with outlook 
into the open country. Thorough preparation for Har- 
vard and Bryn Mawr examinations. Puovils sent on 
certificate to other colleges. Special advantages in 
modern languages, art, and music. Number of house 
pupils limited to twenty. ea 

Mrs. . UNDERHILL, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 

\7* KNAPP’ S HOME 
 é Boys—12 Boys. 27th year. 
H. W. Royal are ), Head Master. 
_Mrs. KN ATP. P rincipal. | 


SCHOOL FOR 





MA ASSACHUSETTS, Wewon ester, 66 West Street. 
foxes W. DALZELLS PRIVATE 
a School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scientific 


School. Send for Catalogue. 


New York, Manlius. 

‘7. JOHN'S SCHOOL,— Summer School 
nN for Boys for Study or Recreation. Excursion on 
Schoolship around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
Istands. Excursion on Schoolship along Atlantic Coast. 
App'y to Col. WM. VERBECK, President. 

New YORK Cry, 80, 82, and 34 East 57th Street. 
M* SPEEBLESAND MISS THOMP.- 
SON'S 
Boarding and Day Se hool for Girls. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 335 West 
Chelton Avenue. 

Sf be MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD.- 

4 ing and Day School.—26th vear. ‘“ Approved” 

by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 

minations are held in the school by an examiner from 

the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


204, | 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chescnut Hill. 
RS.-COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
School for Young Ladies reopens October 1. 


Students prepared for College. 
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Educational. 

adeiphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
'S BOARDING AND 
Established in 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pi i 
ISS ANABLE 

Day School for Young Ladies. 
Opens September 26. 


Al 


1848. 


Ss? 


FRANCE, Paris. ; 

MARGARET’ S CHURCH SCHOOL. 
A French and E —— School for girls, at 50 Ave 
nue d’Iéna. Miss Jutia H, C. AcLY. 

References: The Rt. Rev. the Bis hop of Connecticut, 
the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Albany, Rev. Dr. Morgan, 5 
Avenue Montaigne, Paris. 


Museum ot Fite Ar 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. , 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND) PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year now open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and_ perspective, Principal instruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), Mrs William Stone (Decora 
tive Design), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D. 
(Anatomy), and A. K, Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum, 
For circulars giving detailed informatton, address 

Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 
Oral 


Instruction to Young Deaf 
Children. 


The Sarah Fuller Home School, pleasantly situated in 
West Medford, near Boston, Mass., was opened six 
years ago, for the purpose of teaching speech to deaf 
children from three to five years of age. 

It is believed that the education of a deaf child can 
not begin too early in the use of his mother tongue. 
Correspondence with parents or friends of deaf chil 
dren of the above aye invited. 

Children from other states recelved on payment of 
tuition. References: 

N. P. Hallowell, Esq., 
Commerce, Boston. 

Mrs. W. W. Vaughn, 

Mrs. Robert H. Stevenson, 

Miss Sarah Fuller, Principal 
School for the Deaf, Boston. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell Washington, D.C 

For further information address Miss E. L. CLARK, 
Principal of the Home, West Medford, Mass. 


LANGUAGES. 


During the Spring and Summer some of our regular 
Professors w'll be sent to localities where an iuterest 
for study of French or German ts evinced. 


The branches of our institution situated iu various cities 
will also romain open all summer. 


A Special Summer Se 5 ae for Languages will be held at 
Asbury Park, N. J., and Auditorium, Chicago. 


For ate apply to 
The Berlitz School of Languages, 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Send for list of our publications in foreign languages. 
THE TWENTIETH SESSION OF THE 


SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUACES 


and the 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
Will be held at AMHERST COLLEGE, July 1 to Au- 
gust , 1895. 
Branches taught: French, German, 
Latin, Greek (ancient and modern), Eng 
Library Feonomy, Chemistry, Geology, 
matics, Painting, Physic al Teaining. 
For progré amme addres 
Professor W. L. MONT AGUE, Amherst, 


“COLGATE ACADEMY. 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New gymnasium; cottage dormitories; improved couser 
of study; best modern methods. For illustrated Cata 
logue, address the Principal 


Nf *: S. JOHN McGINNIS, Jr... OF NEW 
York, has taken an apartment, 


President National Bank of 
854 Beacon Street, Boston. 

58 Chestnut St., Boston. 
of the Horace Marn 


Italian, Spanish, 
tlish Literature, 
Biology, Mathe- 


Mass. 


No. 40 Ave. Vie 
tor Hugo, Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arr ange for some travel if desired. Refer 
ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Evening Post. 


SING SING- ~~ HUDSON, 
NEW 
MT. PLE 





2A SANT. “ACADEMY. 
A College-fitting and Character-building School for 
Boys. Send for catalogue. 
E. COOK, A M., Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEWY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
5YTH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for ¢ ‘ollege, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. aitae om 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of Wz 
BISBEE & AMEN, P 7 ipals. 


THE MISSES VINTON’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Pomfret, Conn., will remove April, 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN, 
> i. 


AGNES' SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y. 

{ )ptional studies. Special advantages in Modern 
Languages and Music. 

for catalogue to 


1895, to 


Gy oe .e 34 teachers. Send 
Miss E. W. Boyp, Principal. 
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April 4, 1895 | 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY | 


Summer School. 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1895 courses of instruction will be given as follows, beginning 
on July Sth: 


English, 5 courses. 
German, 2 courses. 
French, 2 courses. 
History. 

Common Law, 
Education and Teaching. 


Algebra. 


Freehand Drawing 


Physics, 2 courses 


Mathematics, 3 courses 


Methods of Teaching Geometry and Chemistry, 4 courses 


Botany 


Engineering, 5 courses, including Geology, 7 courses 
Highway Engineering 


Physiology and Hygiene for Teachers 
Physical Training, 2 courses 
Courses at the Medical School 


Women as well as men are admitted to these courses, except those in the Medical School, those in 
Engineering, and the two more advanced courses in Geology 
For pamphlet describing the above courses, and other information. apply to 
M. CHAMB RLAIN, Clerk of Committee, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


ARR. ANGE TO SPEND YOUR 


SUMMER VACATION 


AT 


CHAUTAUQUA BY THE SEA. 


Second Season of the Long Island Chautauqua at PYINT 0° WOODS, 5 miles from shore 


between Great South Bay and the Ocean. 


Less than 3 hours from New York City. You can 


attend Summer Schools, Popular Lectures, Concerts, ete., or not, as you choose. As good as 


a sea-voyage. For particulars, address 


Teachers, ete. 
‘WO GERMAN LADIES, SCHOOL 


Principals from Hamburg, wish to take, on return 
ingin April, two young girls to their home tn a charm 
ing suburb of Hamburg. Splendid educational — 
tunities, especially for languages, music, art. Boarders 
— to three. Terms reasonable. References: Dr 

. Gill Wylie; Rev. Harrower, St. Luke’s. Address 
Miss H. BONFORT, Hotel ee West ¢3d St., N.Y. 


AA TEACHER (flarvard Graduate), pro- 
£1 posing to spend a year in Germany with his wife 
and son, desires to take charge of an additional boy of 
about fifteen years of age. College preparation con 
tinued. Opportunities for music. Highest references 
given and required. Address 

M., P. O. Box 2272, Boston, Mass. 


AL PH.D. (Univ. of Mich.) IN ECONO- 
wif mics, Sociology, and History desires a position in 
college or university. Five years’ experience. Studied 
abroad. Best references. Address “C ,’* care of Nation. 


[EXPERIENCED TEACHER, Harvard 


man, would take three boys with taste for draw 
ing to England me Holland for summer of study and 
skete ching. F. W. Copury. Art Students’ League, N. Y. 


DROLE SSOR G. BROCHER. Lausanne, 

Switzerland, receives a very limited number of 

young gentlemen, whom he prepares for university 
examinations, etc. Home life. Best references. 


YALE GRADUATE tewelve ve 
experience in teaching, desires an engagement 
Ade iress YALE, Room 46%), + Opens House, Chicago, Lil 





1 VALE SENIOR wtsh to tutor 
Ai travel after graduation. Best references, 
Address A. B., 150 F., New Haven, Ct. 


i ARVARD—Tutoring for Admission. 
H. H. Brogan, Ph.D 


, 858 Main St., Cambridge. 


(CHARLE SW. STONE, Tutor fer Har- 


ard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Stre et, Toronto 
SOS Twelfth Street Washington, D. C.; 1201, South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agencv Manus j free 
EVERETT © FISKE & C 
| MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH 
Dx ers’ Agency supplies Professors, — achers, Tutors 
Governesses, ete., to Colleges, Schools, and Families 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YouNG-FULTON 
23 Union Square, New York 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 
211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago —Est: ab lished } 1887 
Teachers wanted for college and high-school positions 
New circulars give full information 
SJ 
is valuable in proportion te its 


AN AGENCY influence f it merely hears 


vacancies and tells TI \T is something. but if 
you about them asked to 


ALBERT, Manager 


mend a teacher _and recom- REC ON ME Nik 


mends you, that is more. Ours 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 





| Cortina School of Lenguages. 111 34th St. .Y 
i 


Rev. A. E COLTON, Patcuocur, N. Y 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOOKS 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE 


Acquirement of all Foreign 
Languages. 


BRENTANOS, 31 Union Square 


Manse 


UNEQUALLED IN 








\ , , ? 
\ TOU fe A VANS 
4X7 \ 
\ \ } 
Baltimore New Yor 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St LAS Sth Ave. near Yoth St 


Washington, S17 Market Space 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. Inte led for Self-Study 
or for use in Schools. THE ¢ OR RTIN A METH 
SPANISH IN 20 LESSONS, 12th ed th, $1.50; FRENCH IN 
20 LESS NS Part L.. S0e INGLES EN Ot LEocIoNes, ét! 
ed., $2; FRANCES EN 20 Le TONES, Part I, 30 ¢ cents 





AMPAR Edition in 75 ts 
Spanish only, with Er md ots 
cL. INDIANO. 6th ed. SO) cents 


Sth ed., Spanish, with is 1 
DEPUES DE La LLUViIa. 3d ed., annotated in Eng. 85 ots 
EL FINAL DE Norma, novel, with Fuglish voeab., 75 cts 


VERBOs EspanoLes. 4thed. All the Span. verbs, 40 cts 
MovDELOS PaRa CaRTAS. 1USthed. 4 t 
CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send Se for Catalogue of 


the largest stock 
Liberal disc 
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eW A Impartial 
Wor 


A Literary History of 
the English People. 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day 
By J.J. JUssERAND, author of The Ex 
glish Novel in the Time of Shakespear 
etc., ete. To be complete in three parts 
each part forming one volume. (Sold sepa 
rately.) 

Part I “From the Origins to the Renais 
sance.” Svo. pp. xxii With front 
piece in photogravure. &i% Now ready 

Part Il ‘From the Renaissance to Pope 
In preparation 

Part Ill “ From Pope t the Present Day 
In preparation 


Wi) 





We may say, without nftre that 
vellous sterv of our literature tf s ¥ ‘ 
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A Re i t *rogress the | I 
lhigion, Laws, Lea ng, Arts, S I 
ature, Industry, Com and Manners 
{ tine Ea st i > t l sent 
av By var s writers i il i iD 
LRA .C.3 s w i Nt 
i s ( Rg (ixt 1 i t } ted 
six Vv = tr v ‘ > 
\ Li. Fy the Access H y VII. t 
the Accession of James | st adv 
\ l m the Karlest Times to the Acces 
. Edward the First 
\ ll. From the Accession Edward the 
First to the Death of R ard itl 
What Maca v di anid pis 4 ‘ 
t history of per opile ? x an f ‘ 
l ant | i M rai ‘ his gues ave ? 
*rtake “ this dis tha bewin 
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NEW BOOKS IN ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 


ENGLISH. 


Simond’s Introduction to English Fic- 
tion. Cloth, $1.00. 


F. J. Furnivall, the Shakespearean, London, writes: 
“I'm glad you've written on Fiction. It is the great 
est power In literature now, and has been the least 
studied sclentifically. You've done the right thing.” 


240 pages. 


Moulton’s Four Years of Novel-Reading. 
An account of a successful experiment 
in the systematic reading of fiction. 104 

Cloth, 50 cts. 

Prof. John F, Genung of Amherst: “Have read 


nearly all of it with great interest. Prof. Moulton’s 
introduction is very good Indeed.” 


pages. 


Smith’s Reading and Speaking. 20+ 
Cloth, 75 cts. 


The Educational Courant; “A very excellent ma 
nual, full of common-sense advice.” 


pages. 


Norton’s Heart of Oak Books. (Edited 
by Professor C. E. Norton of Harvard.) 
A series of five graded volumes, contain- 
ing selections from the best English 
literature. 


Prof. Joynes of So. Carolina College writes: ‘ They 
constitute a veritable literary treasure-house.”’ 





| 
| 





ENGLISH. 
Hawthorne and Lemmon’s American 
Literature. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. $1.12. 


Fducational Review: “It cannot fail to render 
valuable service to students of United States litera 
ture.” 


319 pages. 


| Penniman’s School Poetry Book. 139 





' 


pages. Cloth, 40 cents. 


Contains a number of the best poems of the Eng- 
lish language—arranged for study and memorizing. 


Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 
55 pages. Boards, 20 cents. 

Burke’s Conciliation with America. 
119 pages. Boards, 30 cents. 


These texts are edited to meet the requirements of 
the new scheme for college admissions. 





IN PRESS. 

The Literary Study of the Bible. By 
R. G. Movutron. A study of the lite- 
rary forms of the Bible without refer- 
ence to theological teaching. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





IN PRESS. 

English in American Colleges. A series 
of papers from the English departments 
of twenty American colleges, giving ar- 
rangement of courses, etc. 





HISTORY... 

Thomas’s History of the United States. 
532 pages. [Illustrations and Maps. 
Half leather, $1.00. 
icumieue sae ee a ee 


view) in its treatment of American polit'es from 
1789 to 1894.” 


Allen’s Topical Outline of English His- 
tory. 72 pages, cloth, 40 cts.; boards, 
25 cts. A complete topical outline of 
English history. 


Boutwell’s The Constitution at the End 
of the First Century. Contains the 
organic laws of the U. S., the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Constitutional 
amendments, etc. Under these laws are 
given, and under the several paragraphs 
of the Constitution are given references 
to the decisions of the Supreme Court 
which elucidate the text. Ready May 1 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 


SEND FOR THEM. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE BOOKS 


NOW READY. 
GUIDE to find the Names of all Wild- 
growing TREES AND SHRUBS of 
New England by their Leaves. With 15 
plates, giving 215 figures. By E. Knopet. 
Oblong 12mo, paper; net, 50 cts. 


UIDE to the FERNS AND EVER- 
GREENS of New England. A simple 


guide for their determination. With 11 
plates containing many figures. By E. 


KNOBEL. 
Oblong 12mo, paper; net, 50 cts. 


VIDE to the BUTTERFLIES AND 
DUSKFLYERS of New England. With 
about 140 new illustrations of Butterflies, 
Sphingidwe Aegeridw, and Zyganidw. By 
E. KNoBEt. 
Oblong 12mo, paper; net, 50 cts. 


TO FOLLOW. 
THE BEETLES OF NEW ENGLAND. 
THE MOTHS (NIGHT FLYERS). 
THE FRESH WATER FISHES. 
THE FROGS, TURTLES, AND SNAKES. 
Etc., Etc. 
te Send name for new Best List of 


Books. 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, PUBLISHER, 


IS Arcu STREET, Boston, 


We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Furope, Australia, and the West Indltes: 

also make collections and issue Commer- 


Letters 


_ ee cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
Credit. all parts of the world. 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


NO, 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 














Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary. 


Invaluable in Office, School, and flome- 
) ; 
New from cover to cover. 
Successor of the 
** Unabridged.” 


Standard of the U. 
S Gov't Printing Of- 
tice, the U. S. Supreme 
Court, and of nearly 
all the Schoolbooks. 





















Warmly commend- 
ed by State Superin- 
tendents of Schools, 
and other Educators al 
most without number. 





So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. S. Supreme Court. 

A College President writes: ‘‘ For ease with 
‘‘which the eye finds the word sought, for 
‘* accuracy of definition, for effective methods 
‘*in indicating pronunciation, for terse yet 
‘‘comprehensive statements of facts, and for 
** practical use as a working dictionary, ‘Web- 
‘*ster’s International’ excels any other single 
**volume.”’ 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass,, U.S.A. 


SF"Send to the womens for free pamphlet, 
¢-8"Do not buy cheap reprints of ancient editions. 





Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient (tem- 


porary) form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, 
with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. Holds 
about one volume. ‘Papers easily and neatly adjust- 


ed. Sent, postpaid. on receipt of 75 cents. 





A TIMELY LAW BOOK. 


The United States Internal 
Revenue Tax System. 


Comprising all Internal Revenue Laws 
now in force, as amended by the act of 
August 28, 1894, including the Income 
Tax. With all amendments incorpo- 
rated in their proper places, and the 
whole copiously annotated, giving under 
the appropriate sections a Digest of the 
Decisions of the United States Courts, 
the regulations and rulings of the In- 
ternal Revenue Office, the Treasury 
Department, and the Attorney-General. 
Also including a History of the Devel- 
opment of the Internal Revenue Tax 
System, since the foundation of the 
government. By CHARLES WESLEY EL- 
DRIDGE, Member of the Bar of- the 
Supreme Courts of Massachusetts and 
California, and for twenty-five years in 
the Internal Revenue Service. 1 vol., 
8vo, $5.00 nef. 

The great changes made in the Internal 
Revenue System by recent legislation, and 
especially the enlargement of it by the 
enactment of the Income Tax, the con- 
sideration of which is a special feature of 
this important work, make this volume 
very timely and important. 


Sold by Law booksellers. Sent postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


¢ 
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‘The Best ‘Text-Books in Englis 


A HUNDRED VOLUMES WHICH TEACHERS WILL 
DO WELL TO CONSIDER. 


Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric. 


(New revised and enlarged edition to be issued shortly.) 
The Principles of Rhetoric and their Application. By ADAms 
SHERMAN HILL, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in 
Harvard College. Pp. 314. With an Appendix. 12mo, Half- 
Leather, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

“We commend the book to all educators of youth, and we particularly eine 
those who are seeking to educ ate themselves in English composition to make 
thorough study of its pages.”’—Christian at Work, N. ¥. 

‘The arrangement of the book is excellent, its style is clear, and it is in all re 


spects a desirable and a useful manual for students.”"—Saturday Evening Gazette 
oston. 


7. 9 . . 
Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric. 
The Foundations of Rhetoric. By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL. Pp. 
346, 12mo, Cloth, $1.00; by mail, 31.10. 
“I do not like to write opinions of text-books tn ordinary cases, but this book ts 
so full of valuable devices to develop in the studenta critical knowledge of the 
best usages of an English style that | am very glad to saya word comes nding it 


to all schools seeking a good text-book in English Composition.”—Hon. W. T. Har 
ris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 


Robertson’s History of English Literature. 
(JUST PUBLISHED.) 
For Secondary Schools. By J. LoGie Ropertson, M.A. First 
English Master Edinburgh Ladies’ College. pp. vi, 344. Post Svo, 
Cloth, $1.25. By mail, $1.38. 
‘I have had several text-books on this subject under examination, and hare 


pae.9 none that approached it in arrangement and clearness."’—S. C. Jones, Prin 
cipalNew York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. 


’ a. 

Harper’s School Classics. 
A series of volumes for Supplementary Reading, including His- 
tory, Biography, Poetry, Fiction, and Miscellany by the best au- 





} and helpful, and in generai the w 


thors. Thirty-six volumes now ready. %2mo, Bound in Cloth, 30 


cents each; by mail, ‘4 cents. 
(A handsome illustrated 12 page circular, descriptive of these and 
other books for Supplementary Reading, will be sent by the publishers 
upon application.) 


Rolfe’s Edition of Shakespeare (40 vol- 
umes). 


Edited with Notes by Wituram J. Roire, A.M. Illustrated 
l6mo, Flexible Cloth, 56 cents; by mail, 62 cents per volume 
Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents per volume. 

“Thave not’ seen any edition that compresses so much necessary 





into so small a space, nor any that so completely favoids the comm f 
commentaries on Shakespeare—neediless repetition, superfluous explanation. and 
unsc holarlike ignoring of dificulties "—Rev. Edwin A Abbott duthor of th 


* Shakespearean Grammar’), City of London School, Engl snd. 


Rolfe’s English Classics. 
Goldsmith’s Select Poems.—Browning’s Select Poems —Brow 
ing’s *‘ Blot in the “Scutecheon”™ and Other Dramas.—Milton’s 
Minor Poems.—Gray’s Select Poems.—Macaulay’s Lays of An- 
cient Rome.—Wordsworth’s Select Poems. Edited, with Notes, 
by WiLui1amM J. Rouire. Illustrated. Itmo, Flexible Cloth, 56 cents; 
by mail, 62 cents per volume. 
per volume. 

“Readers will find an immense amount of knowledge in his elegant volumes, a 
set forth inthe moet admirable order and breathing the most liberal and enitght 


ened spirit, he being a warm appreciator of the divinity of genius. It is a most 
satisfactory series.”— Boston Traveller 


Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents 


Special rates for introduction into Schools will be quoted for above books on request. 


’ * s ~~ 
Rolfe’s Select English. 
For Younger Readers 
Scott's Tales of Chivalry, 36 cents; by mail, 42 cents Tales from 
English History 
History, 4) cents; by mail, 56 cents.—Fairy Tales, S68 cents, by 


36 cents; by mail, 42 cents.— Tales from Scottish 


mail, 42 cents.—Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Comedies, ™) 
cents; by mail, 58 cents 
Edited, with Notes, by Wiutiam J. Rourse. Llustrated.  ldmo, 
Cloth 


Tragedies, ®) cents, by mail, SS cents 


“On Mr. Rolfe’s qualifications for this Kind of work there ts 1 ovaston that w 
should dwell for a moment— they are so widely recognl : 
letters.”"—N. Y. Mail and Express 





i —" a ; - ° 

Swinton’s Studies in English Literature. 
Studies in English Literature, being Typical Selections of British 
and American Authorship, from Shakespeare to the Present Mime 
together with Detinitions, Notes, Analyses 
Professor WILLIAM Swinton. Pp. 62. With Portraits. Crown 


and Glossary, ete, By 


Svo, Cloth, $1.20; by mati, $1.40 





“ Collections of typical passages fr 
rature are many, but we have seen 1 
made or so well adapted to the use of hi 
William Swinton The selecth 


m the writings of the masters English lite 
which seemed ¢ is to be so furdictousty 
1 schools as the work prepared v Mr 





ning oat 


Phillips’s Manual of English Literature. 


A Popular Manual of English Literature. | 
the Literature of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United 
States of America. With Historical, Scientific, and Art Notes. By 
Macp GILLeTTe I 

IL., pp. 576. Index to each volume. Crown, Svo, Cloth, $2.00 per 


ntaini * thotlin . 
niaining utliines « 


evr) ¢ tr ly 
HILLIPS Lih 


istrated. Vol. 1, pp. 64. \ 








volume; by mail, $2.16 i es sold separate 

There certainly can be little doubt as to the value of the two volumes 
is @ most exh austive comy t all that is f ite tt w int) relief r ¥ 
light, shade r tor to the and w ks writers whe hav ha a marked! in 
fluence upon English thought won Duly Advertis 


Johnson’s English Words. 
An Elementary Study of Derivations 


Professor of English Literature, Trinity College, Hartford. Pp 


By CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 


21. Idmo, Cloth, M cents; by mail, “2 cents 

Modest in size, but packed from ver t ver with in‘’ormation a it the his 
tory of words used in the English of today Rochester Heruid 

The most admirable mpendium of its kind i know of Prof. Wittiam V 
TUNNELL, Howard University. Was gton, D 


Fowler’s English Language. 


The English Language in its Elements and Forms. Witha History 
f its Origin and Development. Designed for Use in Colleges and 


Schools, Revised and Enlarged. By Witiiam C. Fowcer, LL.D 


Pp. Mi. Swo, Cloth, $1.75: by mail, $1.05, 
By far the most important and valuable work 1 Eoglish gramumar extant 
Prof, Jouy S. Ha Li 
"4 work of rare excellence and of high utility Kev. THos. H. SKINNER, DD 


Instructors are invited to write 


for information 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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Mr. Bryce’s Great Work on the American Commonwealth. 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition, with Additional Chapters. 


he American Commonwealth 


By the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire,” M.P. for Aber- 
deen. In two volumes. Third Edition. Revised throughout and much 
enlarged. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 


Vol. I., 724 pages, price $1.75 met. Vol. I]., over goo pages, price $2.25, xe?. 
The set, 2 vols. in box, $4.00, net. 


“In revising his ‘American Commonwealth for a third edition, Mr. Bryce has rewritten almost 
entirely two former chapters, and has added three new ones. These changes and additions are all in 
the second volume, which thus becomes, more than ever, the most notable commentary upon Amert- 
can affairs, soctal and political, ever published. Nothing comparable to its series of analytical and 
explanatory chapters, grouped tin the four parts of this volume, under the titles, ‘The Party System,’ 
‘Public Opinion,’ ‘Illustrations and Reflections, and ‘Soctal Institutions, ts to be found tn any other 
work on the American Republic, domestic or foreign. Keenness of insight, accuracy of knowledge, 
and philosophic breadth of observation, combined with a sympathetic and invariably friendly spirit 
towards both our institutions and our people, make these chapters at once the most entertatning and 
the most instructive reading. ... The three new chapters... are all extremely valuable addr- 
tions lo the work, gtving in comparatively small compass an amount of information which ts no- 


where else accessible tn a single volume, and nowhere else tlluminated with such penetrating and 
mnstructive comment. ... No one can read the work without absorbing interest, or without being 
impressed with its wealth of exact and valuable information. Hts conclusions are such as will 


gratify the pride of all true Americans... . The book, in its first form, was the wisest and 
kindest work on American institutions and people ever written. The new chapters... add to 
both the attractiveness of the work, and Mr. Bryce, in making them, has placed us, as a people, 
under fresh obligations.”—The Century for April. 


* Written with full knowledge by a distinguished Englishman to dispel vulgar prejudices and to help kindred people to understand each other better, Pro- 
fessor Bryce’s work is in a sense an embassy of peace, a message of good will from one nation to another.” —The Times, London, 


to the American citizen who wishes something more than a superficial knowledge of the political system under 
We have here a storehouse of political information regarding America such 


* This work will be invaluable 
which he lives, and of the differences between it and those of other countries. . . . 
as no other writer, American or other, has ever provided in one work.."°-— New York Tribune. 


Adoption and Amendment and | Sources of the Constitution of the The United States. 


Constitutions in Europe and 





America. 


By CuarLes BorGeaup. Translated by C. D. Hazen, 
Professor of History in Smith College. With an 
Introduction by J M. Vixscent, Johns Hopkins 
University Extra crown 8vo,. cloth. Nearly 
lie ady 

Without intending to write a constitutional history, 
nor yet a complete exposition of the government of 
each of these countries, yet by his vigorous sketches 
the author has succeeded in giving the reader remarka- 
bly clear views of the origin, growth, and present sta- 
tus of governmentin them all. Of Swi'zerland he is 
able to write as a native, of France ava long resident 
and close observer, While of the history of America he 
displays an intimate knowledge of which many a na- 
tive student might well be envious, 





United States. 


Considered in Relation to Colonial and English 
History. 


By C. Etuts Stevens, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. (Edin,). 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, 
$2 00 net. 


“Dr. Stevens has almed to trace Teutonic rather than 
English sources, but his work covers so large a fleld— 
and one so different from that occupled by previous 
investigators—that he gains the advantage of a point 
of view which 1s inclusive, and, while presenting his 
theories with force and tact, escapes the narrowness of 
statement which isapt to characterize the work of a 
special pleader.”’— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





An Outline o7 Political History, 1492-1871. 


By Gotpwin SmitH, D.O.L. (Oxon.). 4th Edition. 
With Map. Large 12mo, $2.00. 


“It is a literary masterpiece, as readable as a novel, 
remarkable for its compression without dryness, and 
its brilliancy without any rhetorical effort or display.”’ 
—The Nation. 


“Tt isa marvel of condensation and lucidity. In no 
other book is the same fleld covered so succinctly and 
so well.”"—New York Sun. 

“ Prof. Goldwin Smith always writes with a trenchant 


pen, but he has never written anything so incisive in 
style and so interesting.’’—The Outlook. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Week. 


THE invitation extended by the com- 
mercial bodies of Chicago to President 
and Mrs. Cleveland to accept a public 
non-partisan reception in that city to ex 
press ‘four deep sense of appreciation 
of your statesmanlike and courage- 
ous action in maintaining the financial 
credit of our Government, and your un 
compromising attitude in favor of the pre 
servation of a sound national currency,” 
is the emphatic response of business men 
to the scurrilous attacks made upon Mr. 
Cleveland in Congress and the press on 
account of the syndicate loan which is 
now in course of fulfilment. That 
financial arrangement quieted a panic 
which was in full blast and would have 
drawn every dollar of gold out of the 
Treasury if it had lasted a week longer. 
Failure to pay gold would have been 
bankruptcy, and this fact would have put 
enormous difficulties in the way of getting 
more gold to resume with. Mr. Cleve 
land did the only thing that it was 
possible to do in’ order to save 
trade and industry from incalculable dis- 
tress. For this he was abused and vili- 
fied, both in and out of Congress, in 
terms that would have disgraced the fish 
market. The expiring House of Repre- 
sentatives, in order to give vent to its ig 
norance and malice in the most emphatic 
manner, voted that the bonds should 
draw 33, per cent. interest instead of 





3 per cent., thus taking vengeance on 
the taxpayers to satisfy its animosity 
against Mr. Cleveland. That Congress 
has now ‘passed in its chips,’’ and this 
Chicago invitation is the first public proof 
that the business men of the country are 
on the side. of the President. What the 
commercial bodies of Chicago have said, 
all the other commercial bodies of the 
country think, and if Mr. Cleveland 
should make a tour of the United States 
at this time, he would be received by the 
business men everywhere with a more 
cordial weleome than he ever had before 
in his whole public career. 


Immediately after the election last fall 
the reformers of Illinois began active work 
to secure from the new Legislature th: 
passage of a law introducing the merit 
system in that State. The move 


} 


under the leadership of the Civie Federa 


ment was 


tion of Chicago, a non-political and non 
sectarian association organized about a 
year ago for the purpose of ** promoting 
the honesty, efficiency, and economy of 


the municipal government and the 





est welfare of the citizens,’ and to ‘in 








pal affairs by securing the utmost prac- 
tical separation of municipal issues from 
State and national politics.’"”. From the 
very start the movement met with the 
greatest popular favor. The press of the 
city supported it with practical unanimity, 
and the most influential newspapers in 
the State were earnest in their appeals 
for favorable action by the Legislature. 
So powerfully did public sentiment express 
itself that the spoilsmen were constrained 
to bow to it, and the Legislature passed 
‘‘an act to regulate the civil service of 
cities,’’ authorizing the voters of any mu 
nicipality to apply the reform system to 
their civil service whenever so disposed. 
In the campaign leading up to the muni- 
cipal election on Tuesday, the Civic Fede 
ration was backed by the clergy and 
unanimously by the Trade and Labor As 
sembly, and the cheering result was a 
majority of 45,000 for the abandonment of 
the spoils system. 


Both in Ohio and in Connecticut, Mon- 
day’s elections indicated the reaction 
against the A. P. A. movement which 
was sure to occur. Columbus has been 
the chief seat of the propaganda in Ohio, 
and the Republicans this week paid the 
penalty of encouraging the craze. In 
Bridgeport the A. P. A. element got cor- 
trol of the Republican convention, and 
made the issue sharp on members of the 
schoolcommittee. Extraordinary interest 
was aroused, and about two thousand 
women participated in the choice of 
committeemen, the great majority o 
their votes being cast for the liberal 
ticket. The result was a majority of 
about two thousand for the m 
opposed by the A. P. A., while enough 


Republicans were so much disgusted 
with the attitude of their party that they 
voted) for the Democratic candidate 
for mayor, who was elected by a 
smaller majority. It is conceded by both 
sides that the election would have gone 
the other way but for the introduction of 
this issue. It is amazing that men who 


pride themselves upon their shrewdness 
as “practical politicians** should be s 
easily deluded with the idea that votes 


are to be made by such tactics, when t! 


history of the country has show ver and 
over again that a party uld not adopt a 
worse policy for carrying elections 

We are sorry to see in Senator Platt of 
Connecticut a disposition to warn the pe 
ple against expecting to uch of the next 


Congress. The last Congress was proper 


— es A 
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cessor the opposite political faith was 
, : 
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se But if the new one turns out 
eg asiy Ince petent, w I t not hilgre 
+? } 3, Ty } ¢ ‘? ; +* 
t harshiv, but encourage it to do better 


next time. It we ld appear, however, 





that Senator Platt cannot have read 
ex-Speaker Reed's recent interview cot 

cerning the personnel of the next Hous 

Mr. Reed had met nearly all of the new 
Republican members, and gave a most 
cheering account of them. They were, 
without exception, men of singular pa 
triotism, high-mindedness, and ability 
They were all going to vote for Reed f 

Speaker, and to follow up that action by 
a succession of others (not named, we ad 
mit) fully as patriotic and equally designed 
to benetit the country and to make if 
truly great and glorious. This is tirst 
hand testimony of an impartial witness 
and why will not Senator Platt accept ut 

Is he prepared to believe, simply becaus 
Republicans misbehave in 
Indianapolis, that such an order of 


as Mr. Reed declares the uext House 


Kimberley, in propos 


the settlement of Great Britain’s difficul 


among the arbitrators. As there are forts 


the 5 





claration by England that she decline 


to recognize any force in the Monroe doc 


arbitration for 


four North American States of this Union 
and fifteen Central and South American 


insults, besides being ‘tan explicit de 


consist of can fail to make us all happy 
and rich and proud of our institutior 
For our part, we sha not belle it th 
we see it, and we do ft Xl S % se 
before about a year fr tiiis ft 

Senat rl cige ‘ K \ s 
racket about t} NI tri 
cause ftew peo} " i oe at t s 

any people w } eve his a t of it 
Under it he says that a kur pea } vol 
may d nd sati f i 
lone to one of its tizens, but a) t 
exact payment by any sp sof coer 
The notion that suc aru as ti s i t 
enf ed wa stl } aif f 
fifteen American States ns t 
I ssl that I ive a s iutorsa 
simpiv having some fun with the pub 
| I al ativ supposition, that 
thev ar in iT s { extravaga 
for general accepta There is no grea 
ha one by it t it we KI Ww of exeepl 
Maning S Tidict Is in th eves f ivi 
1 ima Our recent dis ssions of 
elg I tics, especially through su ‘ 
gans as Senator Morgan, so « sen 
ble tl dialogues betwee Bire! ind 
Backus, the famous minstre in the old 
days, that a great ny people think them 
f ryeries 

The narrow es ape fr War We have 
iad in the Nicaragua matte tht to be 
a subject of at ft k filme Lord 


ties with Nicaragua, laid it down that ** no 


itizen of any American State’’ must be 


ung manin the Jrihune office who 
attends to these matters was disposed to 
hold that this meant fifty-nine deliberate 
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trine,’’ and ‘‘a gratuitous reflection on the 
United States.’’ Fifty-nine insults, one 
“gratuitous reflection,’’ and one non-recog- 
nition of the Monroe doctrine constitute 
probably as promising a casus belli as 
has ever arisen. Another day of delay in 
explanation, and the dogs of war would 
have been let loose in every newspaper 
office in the country. Lord Kimberley, 
however, quickly saw what was impend- 
ing, and changed his tune. He now says 
he meant only citizens of the South Ame- 
rican republics, and that the British 
Foreign Office never uses the phrase 
‘*American States’’ in speaking of the 
United States. It can hardly be doubted 
that he is prevaricating, and that he 
really meant to insult us and to repu- 
diate the Monroe doctrine; but let that 
pass. We suppose we are compelled, un- 
der what are called ‘‘ diplomatic usages,”’ 
to accept his explanation, but it is notice- 
able how obedience to these usages in Sec- 
retary Gresham’s hands always results 
in the humiliation of the United States, 
and with what impunity the agents of 
monarchical powers can apologize and ex- 
plain to him. ‘‘No British minister,” says 
the young man in the 7’ribune office, ‘ever 
attempted to crawl out of asmaller hole 
than this quibbling explanation opens, 
but since Lord Kimberley is out of it, his 
disavowal may be taken as satisfactory.”’ 
But why should it be taken as satisfac- 
tory? It is all very well for Secretary 
Gresham to take it as satisfactory—it is 
like him to do so; but why should a young 
‘* newspaper diplomatist,’’ whose business 
is to keep Kimberley in his holes, allow 
him to crawl out? It seems to us as if our 
foreign affairs were getting into a critical 
condition in the hands of two such blun- 
derers. 


Capt. Mahan was rather cruel to the 
great international lawyer and naval stra- 
tegist (temporarily acting as reporter for 
the Sun) who sought him out, on his re- 
turn from his foreign cruise, to get his 
opinion about ships, war, England, the 
Oriental situation, insults to the flag, ete. 
Perceiving his inability to cope with his 
questioner in the subtler matters of diplo- 
macy, the captain refused to discuss them 
atall. The reporter then passed lightly to 
the question whether England was rot 
greatly concerned about her Pacific pos- 
sessions, ‘since Japan has developed into 
a conspicuous naval power.’’ But the hard- 
hearted captain denied that Japan had so 
developed, and asserted that even after 
the captured Chinese vessels were repair- 
ed and commissioned, England could 
easily assemble a superior fleet. Drop- 
ping that point, the newspaper publicist 
next took up the question of England’s 
dread of Japanese competition in foreign 
commerce, Here again, however, he 
met with an unsympathetic request to 
point out a single manufactured article 
that Japan could supply in competition 
with England. ‘* But the ships,” said the 
reporter, ‘‘the increased Japanese naval 
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power—do not they necessarily mean an 
extension of Japanese commerce?” The 
reply of the unfeeling Mahan was: “A 
power which seeks to extend its trade by 
the aid of its navy must have goods to 
trade.’’ All this shows what an over- 
rated man the captain is, or, what is more 
likely, that his stay and flattering recep- 
tion in England have completely turned 
his head, and given it a dangerously un- 
American twist. 





An Ohio Circuit Court decided last 
week at Cincinnati that the Dodge inheri- 
tance-tax law of that State is unconstitu- 
tional. The point upon which the de- 
cision turned was the section of the Con- 
stitution requiring that all taxes should 
be uniform. There could be no question 
here of ‘‘ territorial uniformity,’’ as in the 
case of the phrase of the federal Constitu- 
tion making the same provision. The court 
said the section must mean that there 
should be no discrimination between the 
various owners of property. One rate and 
treatment should be applied to all. But 
the Dodge law, by exempting estates of 
$20,000 from the tax, really made such dis- 
crimination. An owner succeeding to an 
estate of $20,000 would enter upon it un- 
taxed, but one inheriting $20,001 would be 
taxed, and thereby have his property cut 
down to $19,800. Tuis process, the court 
held, was obnoxious to the constitutional 
requirement of uniformity, and hence the 
law contemplating it was invalid. Under 
such an interpretation of the word ‘ uni- 
form,’’ it is clear that no such tax as the 
federal income tax could be levied in Ohio, 
nor can graduated taxation, that pleasing 
dream of socialists, ever be practised in 
that State. 





The attempt to collect an income tax 
from foreigners, which the law passed by 
the last Congress evidently contemplates, 
is a novelty in our legislation if not in 
that of the civilized world. The income 
tax levied during and after the civil war 
did not include foreigners, and it was held 
in at least one ruling of the internal-reve- 
nue office that it could not include them 
because they were beyond the jurisdiction 
of the taxing power. There is room fora 
distinction, however, between a tax levied 
in rem—that is, against property within 
our jurisdiction, as, for example, railway 
shares—and on the gross income of the 
foreigner derived from property in this 
country, Corporations are taxed directly 
under the law, so that the income derived 
by foreigners from that source is lessened 
by the amount of the tax. That is clearly 
within the scope of our powers, but the 
attempt to make foreigners file state- 
ments of income derived from property 
situated in the United States—that is, 
to codperate with our taxing authori- 
ties—and to impose penalties on them 
if they neglect to do so, is of doubtful va- 
lidity. As the person is not within our 
jurisdiction, the question how the penalty 





is to be enforced becomes important. The 
theory of the law is, that the person liable 
to pay the tax must make a return under 
oath, and that if it is not a true return, he 
shall be liable to prosecution for perjury. 
What kind of oath taken by a foreigner in 
his own country would form the basis for a 
prosecution for perjury in this country, 
even if we could lay our hands on him ? 
But how can we lay our hands on him in 
any case? If we cannot prosecute him for 
a false oath, what is the use of having his 
oath at all? These incongruities are, per- 
haps, among the seventy-five defects that 
Senator Vest says the finance committee 
intended to cure by amendments when 
the bill should go into conference com- 
mittee, but which were rendered incura- 
ble by the action of the House in swallow- 
ing the whole bill as it came from the 
Senate. 


One of the most interesting of the ~>- 
ports of the experts of the Dockery Com- 
mission related to the function of the 
naval officers in the auditing of collectors’ 
accounts. There are six such independ- 
ent naval officers—at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
and Sen Francisco. What they really do, 
and all that they really do, is to audit ac- 
counts. But the experts show that the 
auditing can just as well be done in the 
auditor’s office at Washington. They make 
an exception in favor of New York, on ac- 
count of the great volume of business at 
that port and the expense of sending on 
so many papers to Washington; but the 
naval officers at the other ports they show 
to be entirely needless. Why should Bal- 
timore, collecting $2,990,750 of duties, 
need a naval officer if Chicago, collecting 
$6,137,864, can get on without one? Why 
should New Orleans, collecting but $1,271,- 
203, support a naval officer and assistants 
at an annual cost of $14,700? There 
is, of course, no answer except that 
the spoilsmen want the places. The 
experts recommend the abolition of all 
naval offices except that of New York, 
and show that the result would be a sav- 
ing to the Government of $86,105 a year. 
But we fear this reform will prove as diffi- 
cult to secure as the consolidation of 
Maine customs districts which Secretary 
Folger endeavored to get through Con- 
gress, but which was promptly blocked, 
presumatly by Congressman Reed, who 
was reported to have said that there was 
more ‘‘political hell’? in the consolida- 
tion bill than in anything he was ac- 
quainted with. 


Mr. Bland, silver’s true lover and ex-M. 
C., compiled and had published in the 
Congressional Record of March 20 a 
history of all the votes taken on silver in 
either house since the Forty-fourth Con 
gress. This makes a handy record, but 
we notice a lack of fulness and accuracy 
in it at one point. It states that ‘‘in the 
House, November 7, 1877, Mr. Bland 
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moved to suspend the rules and pass a 
bill (H. R. 1093) to authorize the coinage of 
a dollar of 412% grains silver standard, and 
for other purposes.’? Now, what were the 
facts? It was on October 29, 1877, that Mr. 
Bland made a motion such as he de- 
scribes, but the bill was House bill 571. 
This bill was talked and filibustered out 
of time on that day, and went over, under 
the rules, to the following Monday as un- 
finished business. On that Monday, No- 
vember 5, the Speaker called up the 
bill, but Mr. Bland slipped in a new 
measure, House bill 1093, not with the 
title he now alleges, but the entirely 
different one, ‘*A bill to authorize the 
Tree coinage of the standard silver dol- 
lar, and to restore its legal-tender cha- 
racter.”’ It was rushed through under 
suspension of the rules, though few mem- 
bers of the House knew what they were 
really voting for. This was made clear the 
nextday, when Mr. Frye rose and charged 
Mr. Bland with having practised a fraud 
on the House in substituting one bill for 
another without notice or consent. Mr. 
Bland then answered that whether he was 
right or wrong,the House and the country 
were with him, and he wanted the gentle- 
man to know that he was not there for the 
purpose of being catechised by the gentle- 
man or by any one else. After all these 
years, however, he thinks it better to 
tamper with the record and give the bill 
that was passed its right number, but 
wrong title. It will look to the future 
historian as if there was such a thing also 
as ‘the crime of 1877.” 





Strikes for the restoration of wages to 
rates in force before the panic are report- 
ed in various industries, particularly in 
the woollen manufacture. In many cases 
wages have been voluntarily restored by 
employers, notably by that heartless enemy 
of labor, Mr. Frick. One large woollen 
house states, according to the Reporter, 
that it has restored all but 10 per cent. of 
the reduction made in wages during the 
past two years, and means promptly to 
restore the rest, inasmuch as the total 
production of their mills is contracted 
for in advance, and it is good business 
to guard against dissatisfaction on the 
part of the employees. Such things are 
the well-known incidents of improving 
business, but what of the great truth that 
wages cannot go up till the tariff goes up? 
We fear that the experiences of the pre- 
sent year will convince workers in pro- 
tected industries that ex-Speaker Reed 
was right in admitting, under the prod- 
ding of Mr. Cockran, that high wages 
were ruled by the law of supply and de 
mand, modified by the strength and wis 
dom of labor organizations; and not at all 
by the tariff. 





The New Jersey thieves whose exploits 
are now undergoing investigation and 
exposure, can never heve wondered at 
their own moderation, for they displayed 
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none. As was shown on Friday, they sold 
everything in the State-house belonging to 
the State except the building itself, and 
robbed the public treasury on all bills pre- 
sented. Gov. Abbett’s postage stamps and 
incidentals cost the State $1,200, 1,869, 
and $3,627 for the three years of his ser 
vice respectively, as against the 8285, $405, 
8815 of Gov. Green, his predecessor, and 
the $515 and $561 of Gov. Werts, his suc 
cessor. But of course Abbett was a great 
figure in national politics, and must have 
had a good deal of postage to pay on his 
letters to Hill and Gorman and other 
worthies, advocating the extension of 
New Jersey and New York machine 
politics to national affairs. That all this 
shameless and practically unconcealed 
stealing could have gone on without the 
knowledge and connivance of other Demo 
cratic bosses, no sane man should be 
asked to believe. 


No political movement of the present 
year in this country surpasses in interest 
the South Carolina preparation for a con 
stitutional convention. This convention 
was the wish of Tillman and his faction, 
and was carried last fall by a very small ma- 
jority. The Tillmanites might have pro 
ceeded with a high hand to pack it, but 
with much shrewdness they privately en- 
tered into an agreement with their adver- 
saries ‘*‘to advocate before the white 
Democrats of the State” a scheme of pro 
portionate representation, county by coun- 
ty, and a platform for delegates common 
to the extent of ‘the following principles 
or basic conditions ”’ 


*(a) No white man to be disfranchised ex 
cept for crime. 


“(b) Such qualitication of the suffrage as 
will guarantee white supremacy ("* the Missis 
=>ppi plan or something better” 

¢) Constitution of principles, and = not 
deahng with legislation, but leaving to the Ls 
gislature full control of the free schools, and 
requiring the Legislature to liberally support 
therm. 

*(d) The Constitution, when adopted, not to 


be submitted back to the peoy 


This so-called ‘pacification scheme” 
has the familiar ante-bellum air of peace 
at the expense of the colored American, 
and there is one man in South Caro 
lina—a white man and a native -who 
does not hesitate to stigmatize it as 
‘“un-Christian, un-American, un-demo 
cratic,"’ and “a conspiracy against the 
Constitution and laws of the nation.” 
We refer to Mr. John J. Dargan, editor 
and proprietor of the Sumter) Free- 
ran, and an independent candidate for 
delegate to the convention. His position 
in maintaining the fullest right of suffrage 
for the blacks, his appeals against race 
prejudice, against negro lynching and op 
pression in every form, and for practical 
assistance in elevating those whom it is 
now sought to disfranchise, are such as 
might have emanated from the Boston 
Liberator. Mr. Dargan has actively 
taken the stump in the intervals of his 


hard struggle to keep his paper alive, and 








has naturally received the usual admoni- 
tion that his “incendiary speeches" will 
lead to bloody strife. ‘* Legions of white 
men,”’ writing from Hartsville, have 
assured him that ‘*we consider it blood 
economy to take the blood of one man ra 
ther than the blood of many." Mr. Dar 
gan, with rare moral courage, responds in 
the Freeman that if they will get up 
a meeting at Hartsville he will be happy 
to come there alone and addresa them 
on the negro question. ‘* It would save 
them a long ride, and have me handy for 
the ‘heinous deed* they say they wish to 
commit upon me.”" The convention will 
meet on the second Tuesday in Septem 
ber, and it will be a pity if Mr. Dargan’s 
name is not upon the roll. He would 
probably be the sole representative of the 
nascent Southern conscience regarding 
the means employed for the past eighteen 
years to * guarantee white supremacy 


The departure of Croker to England 
last week to attend the races in that coun 
try, in high health, with his pockets full 
of money, leaving the reformers still wreat 
ling with the problem of getting his crea 
tures out of the city offices, recalls once 
more very vividly the extraordinary cha 
racter of the episode known as Tammany 
rule in this city. Six veara ago four un 
known, and all but one utterly illiterate, 
Irishmen determined to get hold of this 
great city and manage it for their own per- 
sonal benetit. They may be said to have 
issued a prospectus of their syndicate un 
der the name of “The New Tammany, 
Limited."" They carried out their pro 
gramme in every particular, with the con 
sent of the citizens. They got hold of all 
the offices and all the taxes, and kept them 
for six years. One of them opened an office 
where he sold legislation of the State Le 
gislature at retailto all comers. The others 
levied taxes on salaries and contracts, and 
gave the most lucrative places to bummers 
andsemi-criminals. They played theirgame 
so boldly that they made no pretence even 
of decency. After six years they retired 
with fortunes. Three of them are now 
travelling and horse-racing in Europe as 
rich rentiers. Another is living among us 
asa wealthy gentleman toving with street- 
car advertising. And so firmly did they 
lodge their men in office that it has taken 
almost a revolution on the part of the re 
spectable citizens to get them out, and 
the work is not yet done. Can any one 
recall, in tale or history, an incident so 
extraordinary, sO picturesque, so opposed 
to all the probabilities of modern life? 
We doubt if any modern author would 
have ventured before now to make a novel 
out of it or put it on the stage. Up to the 
present the escape of such men without 
punishment would have been considered a 
good Gaboriau story; but their leisurely 
departure with riches and éclat, leaving 
* bye byes’? with the newspaper reporters, 
belongs to the region of Oriental romance, 
to the land of Ali Baba and the Forty 
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GEN. WALKER ON BIMETALLISM. 


Gen. Francis A. WALKER made a speech 
on international bimetallism at Spring- 
field last week. He began by referring 
to the prejudices and prepossessions in the 
public mind created by a hostile press, 
which he would endeavor to remove by 
an exposition of facts. Now we do not con- 
sider academic discussions of this sort par- 
ticularly harmful, but we like to see facts 
stated correctly, and for this reason we 
shall examine some of those which Gen. 
Walker attempted to set before his audi- 
ence at Springfield. 

His first proposition was that the bi- 
metallists are not innovators, but are 
merely seeking a return to the old ways. 
In order to show this he said: 


‘* Tn 1867, the first gold monometallist con- 
ference was held in Paris. That body, in per- 
fectly cold blood, then and there declared 
that gold monometallism ought by contrivance, 
by authority of law, by act of government, to 
be imposed upon the nations which had im. 
memorially down to that time used silver as 
their sole money of full value. Clearly, if 
there ever was a case of tinkering with the 
currency, it was that of the conference of 1867.” 

What is meant by voting ‘in perfectly 
cold blood ”’ for the single gold standard ? 
That phrase implies premeditation, if not 
malice also. That Gen. Walker meant to 
imply premeditation is evident from all 
that he says about the conference of 
1867, i. €., a preconceived purpose to 
establish gold monometallism. This is 
exactly contrary to the facts. The con- 
ference of 1867 was not called with any 
design of establishing the gold standard 
more than the silver standard, but simply 
to agree upon an international coin of some 
metal. As the French minister of foreign 
affairs said at the opening session, the ob- 
ject in view was ‘to substitute, instead 
of the variety of monetary types actually 
in use, metallic coins struck in accordance 
with uniform regulations and placed be- 
yond any variations of exchange.”’ If any 
inference might be drawn beforehand as 
to the cold-bloodedness of the delegates 
and their preyious intention to adopt one 
metal, such inference must have been fa- 
vorable to silver, since there were only 
three gold-standard countries, out of 
eighteen, represented. These were Great 
Britain, Portugal, and Turkey. All the 
rest were either bimetallic or silver-stan- 
dard countries. 

The proceedings of the conference show 
at every step an entire lack of premedita- 
tion. Even M. de Parieu, the president 
of the conference, who afterwards became 
the champion of the gold standard in 
France, was so much in doubt that, after 
silver had been rejected unanimously as 
the material of the proposed international 
coin, he suggested that each state should 
be at liberty to keep the silver standard 
temporarily, and the resolution in favor 
of gold was adopted with this amendment, 
and with only one dissenting vote, that of 
Holland. 

The next statement of any importance in 
Gen. Walker’s discourse is the following: 


‘*The United States did, indeed, at the very 





beginning of our government. institute a 
mint ratio between the two metals, and 
has, with only a short interval, continued 
that system down to the present time. But. 
instead of loyally accepting the European 
ratio, our fathers purposely set the ratio 
away from that which prevailed elsewhere. 
The market value of the two metals being at 
the time about 1514 to 1, the first Congress 
established our ratio at 15 to 1. The result of 
this was that we were all the time pulling away 
from those with whom we should have been 
pulling in concert.”’ 

This is in direct conflict with Hamil- 
ton’s report on the Mint, in 1792, which 
formed the basis of our ratio of 15 to 1. 
It is also in conflict with the facts. The 
Spanish milled dollar was our money of 
account. It had been declared such 
by the Congress of the Confederation 
in 1785. Hamilton said that 24 75-100 
grains of gold was the equivalent of 
this dollar in the American market, 
and that the dollar itself contained 371 
grains of pure silver, on the average. 
This was the Spanish dollar in actual cir- 
culation, being somewhat abraded. Now 
371 25-100 grains, the chosen weight of 
pure metal in the silver dollar, was ex- 
actly fifteen times 24 75-100 grains. 
Consequently a ratio of 15 to 1 was the 
market ratio here, within a very minute 
fraction. But Hamilton was not satisfied 
with this. He scraped together all the in- 
formation he could get from other coun- 
tries, and came to the conclusion, upon 
the best evidence obtainable, that 15 to 1 
was the market ratio in Europe also. 

Now, what does Gen. Walker mean by 
saying that ‘‘instead of loyally accepting 
the European ratio, our fathers purposely 
set the ratio away from that which pre- 
vailed elsewhere ’’? What was the Euro- 
pean ratio? A report made to the 
French National Assembly by a mone- 
tary commission in 1790, published by 
our Government with the proceedings of 
the monetary conference of 1878 (of which 
Gen. Walker was a member), gives eleven 
different ratios prevailing in Europe at 
that time in addition to that of France. 
The French ratio was 1514, established 
by Calonne in 1785, but the great question, 
at the time when Hamilton wrote, was 
whether it should be changed or not. Ca- 
lonne himself said that the ratio of 1514 
was too high, but that he had chosen it 
because he had observed that gold had an 
advancing tendency, and he believed that 
1544 would become the market ratio ina 
few years. The truth is, that there was 
no ‘*‘ European ratio” at that time, and 
that if Hamilton had looked to France to 
find out what her ratio was going to be, 
he could have learned nothing at that 
time, because the French themselves did 
not know, and did not settle the ques- 
tion till ten years later. It follows 
that our fathers did not ‘purposely 
set the ratio away from that which pre- 
vailed elsewhere.’’ If they had desired 
‘loyally’? to accept the European ratio, 
they could not have found any such ratio, 
because it did not exist. They chosea 
legal ratio as close to the market ratio as 
possible. 

We will now consider a paragraph or 





two in Gen. Walker’s speech which in- 
volve the reasoning faculty merely. Speak- 
ing of the want of a par of exchange be- 
tween gold-using countries and silver-using 
countries, and the losses consequent there- 
on, he says: ‘‘ It is a cause which is entire- 
ly adequate to explain the frightful series 
of panics, commercial disasters, and crises 
which have taken place during the past 
twenty years.’”’ Gen. Walker is a writer 
of text-books on political economy. He 
knows the importance of explaining in clear 
language the processes by which economic 
effects are produced by their causes, es- 
pecially when he is talking to laymen. 
His assertion is that one particular cause 
is sufficient to account for all the panics 
and crises that have taken place in the 
past twenty years, namely, the fluctua- 
tions of exchange between gold countries 
and silver countries. This would include 
the Australian crisis of 1893, as well as 
our own crisis of that year, although the 
dealings of Australia and America with 
silver-using countries were never before 
alluded to, so far as we can now re- 
call, by any human being as contributing 
causes. We are not now controverting 
Gen. Walker’s assertion, but merely point- 
ing out that whena teacher of political 
economy makes sweeping statements of 
this kind, he is bound to show some chain 
between the cause and the effect. 

One more point is all that our space 
permits us to examine. Gen. Walker 
says: 

‘*The prepossession of the public mind in 
America as to the impotence of law in affect- 
ing values has been derived partly from 
the experience of our Revolutionary Con- 
gress, and partly from our observation, in our 
own day, regarding the greenback era. So 
that many people have come to say, thought- 
lessly. that law is impotent to affect values. If, 
indeed, law is impotent to affect values, why 
was it that all the protectionists urged the pas- 
sage of the McKinley act? If law is impotent 
to atfect values, why was it that all the free- 
traders and revenue-reformers protested against 
that act and could not rest untilit had been re- 
pealed?”’ 

When people who are discussing the 
silver question say that “the law is im- 
potent to affect values,” they mean that 
the law cannotimpart valwe—that is, pur- 
chasing power—to a metal, either silver 
orgold. If the law cannot affect values, 
says General Walker, why did the protec- 
tionists want the McKinley tariff? Evi- 
dently because they believed that it would 
raise the prices of those goods on which 
an increased duty was laid. The two 
things are not analogous. A true analogy 
would be between a tariff on foreign goods 
and a tax on silver mines sufficient to cur- 
tail the production and cause an artificial 
searcity and a higher price. If it is Gen. 
Walker’s meaning that the law can cre- 
ate a demand for silver, and thus increase 
its purchasing power, that is the very 
thing that we take leave to deny. Sucha 
law can cheat creditors and produce a 
brief speculative demand for silver, but, 
after business has adjusted itself to the 
change, the law will be as impotent to 
create values as the fiat of King Canute 
was to hold back the tides. If such a 
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law can create values, is there any limit 
to them, and why should there be any? 





THE RIGHT TO LABOR. 


WE have obtained briefs and the judge's 
opinion in the case of Tilt vs. Illinois, 
which declared unconstitutional the eight- 
hour law of June 17, 1893. Section 5 con- 
tained the gist of this statute, and was 
worded as follows: ‘* No female shall be 
employed in any factory or workshop more 
than eight hours in any one day, or forty- 
eight hours in any one week.’’ The con- 
text of the other sections seemed to indi- 
cate that the restrictions of the statute 
were limited to factories or workshops, or 
to dwelling-houses or other places where 
the inmates were engaged in the manu- 
facture of wearing apparel, artificial 
flowers, or cigars. The decision of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, by Judge Ma- 
gruder, intimated its opinion that if sec- 
tion 5 was to be construed as applying to 
such occupations only, it would be uncon- 
stitutional also for the reason that it effect- 
ed class legislation. But the court’s opinion 
does not proceed mainly on this narrow 
view, but expressly decides that a woman 
isa citizen, and that the rightof acitizen to 
make his or her own contract for labor or 
services is part of the protection of liberty 
and property guaranteed by the fourteenth 
amendment of the federal Constitution, by 
section 1977 of the revised statutes of the 
United States, and by the Constitution of 
Illinois, article 2, section 1. The court also 
decides that the statute is not within the 
police powers of the Legislature, for the 
reason that it is not shown that it was pass- 
ed with any sanitary purpose, and that, the 
occupations engaged in being expressly 
lawful for women, the hours of each day 
which they should devote to such work 
could not be limited by statute. The 
court intimates that had the inhibition 
of the statute extended to minors only, it 
might, under the police powers, have been 
sustained. 

In all of the individual cases the em- 
ployers were fined under the penal section 
of the statute for employing women, of 
whom all but one were over age, for more 
than the time allowed. The statute is a 
substantial copy of that existing in 
all the New England States, New York, 
and many other States. It does not in 
terms prohibit a contract by a woman and 
her employer to labor more than eight 
hours a day, but imposes a penalty upon 
any person or corporation failing to com- 
ply with any provision of the act, which 
would, of course, include the employee as 
well as the employer. 

The appellant’s counsel contended, in 
the main, that the act places unwarrant- 
ed restrictions upon the individual's right 
to contract, citing the above-mentioned 
provisions of the State and federal con 
stitutions, the dissenting opinions of Jus- 
tices Bradley and Swayne in the famous 
slaughter-house cases, and the various 
decisions in State supreme courts which 
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have declared unconstitutional laws for- 
bidding payment by employers in goods 
or commodities other than lawful 
money; laws prohibiting the manufac- 
ture of cigars in tenement-houses; laws 
prohibiting the sale or disposal of ar- 
ticles with a gift or reward: laws prohi- 
biting employers from imposing a wage 
penalty for imperfect weaving; laws pro 
hibiting the screening of coal before the 
miners are paid; laws providing for a 
weekly payment of wages by corporations: 
laws requiring contractors with a city to 
adopt the eight-hour day for their labor, 
and laws forbidding or regulating special 
occupations. 

The counsel then went on to a considera- 
tion of the police argument, claiming that, 
however broad and extensive, it is not 
above the Constitution, and citing a line 
of decisions to the effect that while the 
Legislature might determine what laws 
and regulations are needed to protect the 
public health and secure the public com- 
fort and safety, and their discretion in this 
particular is not subject to review by the 
courts, yet such laws must have some re 
lation to these ends, and that, particularly, 
one sex could not be disqualified from 
any occupation, however objectionable. 
The sole case to the contrary—the Massa 
chusetts case of Commonwealth vs. Hamil- 
ton Manufacturing Company, 120 Mass., 
383-—was disapproved of by both the coun- 
sel and the court, unlessit can be justified 
by the peculiar provision of the Massachu 
setts Constitution, article 4, chapter 1, sec 
tion 1, which provides that * the Legisla 


ture may make .. . all manner of 
wholesome and reasonable orders, laws, 
statutes, and ordinances, . . . either 


with penalties or without, so as the same 
be not repugnant or contrary to this Con- 
stitution, as they shall judge to be for the 
good and welfare of this commonwealth, 
and for the government and order thereof, 
and of the subjects of the same.”’ 

Judge Magruder, in his opinion, cited 
many of the cases in the brief for plain 
tiffs in error, and concluded that the act 
was unconstitutional both as being ap- 
plied to certain occupations and not to 
others, and upon the general ground. He 
said: 

‘Aside from its partial and discriminating 
character, this enactment is a purely arbitrary 
restriction upon the fundamental mght of the 
citizen to control bis or her own time and 
faculties. It substitutes the nent of the 
Legislature for the jud Inployer 
and employee in a matter about which they 
are competent to agree with each other. It 


* ' ws 
assumes to dictate to what extent the ca- 


pacity to labor may be exercised by the 
employee, and takes away the right of 














private Judgment as to the amount and du 
ration of the labor to be put forthin a specific 
period. Where the Legislature thus under 
takes to ITD pose an unTeasoDabie ahd unneces- 
sary burden upon any one citizen or class of 
citizens, it transcends the authority intrusted 
toitof the Constitution. even though it 





burden upon all other citizens 
or classes of citizens. Genera! laws may be as 
tyrannical as partial laws. A distinguished 
writer on constitutional 


rai rT 


poses the same 


limitations bas said 
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nat gen nes be as obnox 
ious as special, if they operate to deprive indi 
vidual citizens of vested rights, and that. 
while every man has 4 right to require that his 
own controversies shall be judged by the 
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~~) 
same rules which are applied in the contro 
versies of his neighbors, the whole commu 
nity is also entitled, at all times, to demand 
the protection of the ancient principles which 
shield private rights against arbitrary inter 
ference, even though such interference may 
be under a rule impartial in its operation 

* Liberty. as has already been stated, in 

cludes the right to make contracts, as well with 
reference to the amount and duration of laber 
to be performed as concerning any other local 
matter. Hence the right to make contracts ts 
an inherent and inalienable one, and any at 
tempt to unreasonably abridge it is opposed to 
the Constitution.”’ 








The court also cited the recent case of 
the Supreme Court of Nebraska in which 
an opinion filed June 6, ISM, held the 
general eight-hour law of that State un 
constitutional, although this law was in 
general operation throughout the State as 
to both sexes, and all classes of laborers 
except agricultural and domestic. This de- 
cision in Nebraska iseven more noteworthy 
than the one we are considering, inasmuch 
as it wasa general law limiting the hours of 
labor, and, so far as we are informed, the 
first that has been passed in the United 
States which applied to men as well as 
women or minors, and undertook express 
ly to deny the right of contract for a long 
er day than the law prescribed 

The court gave much attention to the 
‘police power’ argument, but affirmed 
the principle that the sanitary intent of 
the statute must be manifest and direct 
to bring it within this exemption.and that 
in this act “itis not the nature of the 
things done, but the sex of the persons 
doing them,’ which is made the basis of 
the claim that the act isa measure for the 
promotion of the public health. 

Judge Magruder expressly disapproves 
of the doctrine of the Massachusetts case 
of Commonwealth vs. Hamilton Manufac 
turing Company. and it is noteworthy that 
the great questions involved in this decision 
should first arise in Western States, like 
Nebraska and Illinois, and not in Massa- 
chusetts.and that these Western courts 
should be the first in our country to re 
pronounce boldly and clearly that old 
English principle which sets the freedom 
of the citizen above State tutelage, even 
when the latter presents itself under the 
new mask of the labor vote, with the old 
excuse that it is all for his own good. 


THE SOLDIER CASTE. 


In the United States District Court in 
Boston on March 26, John McDonough 
was sentenced by Judge Nelson to five 
years in the state’s prison. He had heen 
assistant superintendent of the delivery 
department in the post-office, and had 
pleaded guilty to the embezzlement of 
a letter. Before the sentence was 
passed, the counsel for the prisoner 
asked for leniency from the court, on 
the ground that he had been a gallant 
soldier in the late war, where he had at- 
tained the rank of major, and that he 
had borne a good character in the post 
office up to the date of his crime. In 
case the sentence of five years was ad- 
hered to, it was asked that he be sent to 




















the house of correction instead of the 
state’s prison. The argument of the dis- 
trict attorney, in which the court appear- 
ed fully toconcur, is worth noting: 

**He said he thought, like Col. Walker, that 
one who had honorably served his country on 
the battlefield should be held in the highest 
esteem by all citizens. But here was a man 
who had charge of all the carriers in the Boston 
post-office, who had assisted the authorities to 
detect the stealings of those under him and 
send them to state prison. He _ therefore 
thought that the defendant deserved only little 
pity at the hands of the court.” 

This case raises squarely an issue which 
has really, though not avowedly, been be- 
fore the people of this country for some 
time. The District Court decided it in 
the only way which the safety of the citi- 
zens will allow. That issue is: Shall the 
war record of a distinguished soldier, 
which, of course, ended at least thirty 
years ago, exempt him in any and 
all cases, even that of detected crime 
of the most serious character, from 
treatment to which any other citizen, 
however respected in the community, 
and however well conducted except for 
this crime, would be subjected? Within 
the last ten years in Massachusetts, citi- 
zens of what is called high social position, 
and supposed to be beyond suspicion, have 
received long sentences to the state’s pri- 
son for forgery or embezzlement. The 
good standing in which they had been up 
to the hour of detection, was not allowed 
fora moment to weigh in their favor, it 
being held of paramount necessity that 
those in less favored walks of life should 
see that there was not one law _ for 
the rich and another for the poor; 
and that, too, although the same sentence 
would cause treble suffering to the man 
of culture and delicacy. In the case of 
McDonough the court readily admitted 
the statement of his counsel that he had 
maintained a good character up to the em- 
bezzlement, in which he had been detected 
by identically the same means which he had 
assisted in using to detect and sentence 
subordinates in his department; but that 
could not influence the judgment, nor did 
his counsel expect it to. He rested his 
whole plea on the ‘war record.” 

It is, of course, well known that, from 
the moment the war ended till this day, 
its veterans have had a great advantage in 
obtaining posts of trust, public or pri- 
vate, over all civilians of their own gene- 
ration and the next. Lucrative places 
have been vacated for them; others have 
been made for them; they have been re- 
tained in service when other men would 
undoubtedly have been retired. They have 
been exempted from the workings of the 
civil - service commissions, and every 
Government office at this moment has 
veterans in it who are past work 
yet defy any power to remove them. 
This has been maintained more than once 
on the floor of Congress to be all right; it 
is maintained that there is no limit to the 
rewards to which ‘the boys in blue” are 
entitled. One of their great champions in 
the last session raised the suggestion that 
there must be “light work ”’ in various de- 
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partments for which old soldiers might be 
retained when obviously useless in ave- 
rage work. But there can be no question 
that, as faras the country owes the vete- 
rans a reward in the way of official posi- 
tion, whether by appointing or retaining, 
she has paid it over and over again. 

But in return for all this it is fair to ex- 
pect at least a full standard of honor and 
honesty from the old soldier, and to hold 
him to the strictest fidelity—requiring 
much, since much was given; yet any such 
suggestion is loudly resented by his cham- 
pions. It is usual for them to deny indig- 
nantly that there are such things as 
frauds in the pension roll, because that 
charge * belittles the character of the old 
soldier.’? In other words, an old soldier 
belongs to a superior caste—he isa A’sha- 
triya, except that whereas the Brahmini- 
cal system puts the soldier caste only 
second, below the priests, our system 
makes him distinctly first. He is to 
have applied to him a different rating. 
He must be assumed to possess all the 
virtues. In Plato’s way of stating it 
in the ‘ Republic,’ he is composed of 
purer metal. He is better than the rest 
of us because he fought. And now it is 
sought to push the principle one step 
further, and declare that when actually 
detected in crime, a crime tending to 
produce a sense of insecurity in the en- 
tire machinery of government, which 
comes far nearer to the people in the post- 
office than in any other of its operations, 
he must be excused from the judgment 
which the law has fixed for all, on the 
ground of what happened a generation 
ago. 

We have no wish to carry out this idea 
into tedious and obvious detail. It is 
enough to state it as it is, and let the 
country see where the war spirit, which 
is threatening to turn the whole land up- 
side down, will run toif unchecked. To 
the just punishment which the court 
awarded to Major McDonough we would 
not add one iota by a sneer or a reproach. 
So far from that, we would urge that in 
any such case there has been a terrible 
temptation thrust in the way of any vete- 
ran by the senseless temper, so common in 
the community, which encourages an old 
soldier to conceive that he is not to be judg- 
ed as other men are, and that whereas the 
old moralists believed that service in war 
almost certainly strained the sense of 
right and wrong, we are, in this end of the 
nineteenth century, to hold that our vete- 
rans must be regarded as so stainless that 
they may expect leniency if they break 
their trust which no civilian, whatever 
his past life, could hope for an instant to 
receive. But let us be thankful that the 
United States Court has shown its ancient 
firmness and wisdom. 


GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION. 
Tue Debs case has at last come before 


the Supreme Court. The chief question 
raised in it is, whether a man can be 
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punished for a contempt by an equity 
judge for disobeying an injunction which 
restrains him from committing common- 
law crimes. We commented a year ago on 
the extraordinary use which many of the 
United States judges were making of their 
equity powers in treating the obstruction 
of traffic, attacks on railroad employees, 
and destruction of property as simply diso- 
bedience to the orders of the court. Men 
were, therefore, punished not for assault 
and battery, or riot, but for contempt of 
court, and, of course, necessarily deprived 


‘of the benefit of trial by jury. During 


the Chicago riots this assumption of 
criminal jurisdiction by the Court of 
Chancery reached its extreme limits. Mr. 
F. J. Stimson of Boston, the well-known 
legal writer, has prepared a monograph 
on the subject, which sets out in a strik- 
ing manner the anomalies of the new sys- 
tem of criminal administration. He says: 


_ “We have seen courts of equity invoked 
in a private law suit between individuals 
or corporations, to restrain not alone the 
other party to the suit, but all the world, with 
or without actual notice of a court order or 
injunction, not only from interference with 
property which is the subject of the suit, but 
from committing, or conspiring to commit, 
or aiding or advising others to commit, acts 
which are criminal acts, criminal at common 
law, or made so by recent acts of Congress, 
known as the anti-‘Trust law, or the inter state 
commerce law. We have seen more. We have 
seen persons committing, or about to commit, 
such acts, arrested by the civil courts, deprived 
of their liberty, and punished by imprisonment, 
and this, as in the Debs case and others, after 
the emergency which made the excuse for this 
protective jurisdiction has long gone by. And 
we have seen them so punished without the 
usual safeguards of liberty afforded by the 
criminal law, without indictment, without the 
right to counsel, without being confronted 
with witnesses, without trial by jury, and 
sentenced at the discretion of the judge. We 
have seen more. We have seen courts, not 
content with ordering all the world what not 
to do, order at a word the ten or twenty 
thousand employees of a railroad system to 
carry out, each and every, the definite or in- 
definite duties of their employment, as direct- 
ed by their superior officers, or by the receiver 
of the court itself; so that for any failure or 
onission or merely negative act on their part, 
they may besummurily brought into court and 
punished then and there, as the court may find 
leisure to sentence or its attorneys to file com- 
plaints.” 

This extraordinary exercise of equity 
power was justified by Judge Ross, on the 
ground that it is “the proud boast of 
equity, whi jus, ibi remedium.” Last 
summer things went still further. The 
attorney-general of the United States 
sued out injunctions in nearly every 
large city west of the Alleghanies; injunc- 
tion writs covered the sides of cars; 
deputy marshals and federal soldiers pa- 
trolled railway yards; chancery process 
was executed by bullets and bayonets. 
Equity jurisdiction has passed from the 
theory of ‘ public rights” to political 
prerogatives. All these things have grown 
out of the anti-Trust law and the inter- 
state commerce law. The question whether 
under these powers thus claimed, a man 
can be sentenced to a long term of impris- 
onment by a single judge, sitting without 
a jury and without indictment, is the 
question now before the Supreme Court in 
the Debs case. 

There is no doubt that the injunction 
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served a very useful purpose at the time. 
It became, in fact, a kind of substitute 
for martial law. Local government atthe 
West had utterly broken down. The Gov- 
ernor and sheriffs were afraid or unwilling 
to protect property and arrest rioters. 
What was to be done in such cases no- 
body knew until the President intervened. 
So that the judges really did the commu- 
nity a good turn in converting contempt 
of court into a special constable. But it 
would discredit us all greatly if such prac- 
tices were allowed to continue. Mr. Stim- 
son points out that they are, after all, 
only a revival of the old chancery jurisdic- 
tion of the middle ages, when the chancel- 
lor represented the king in person, and 
was constantly called in to prevent bold 
barons and other wrongdoers from ‘‘going 
for’ their neighbors, and great men from 
oppressing the poor. We ought at this 
time of the day to be able to make the 
criminal law equal to all emergencies. For 
all that the Debs rioters did or tried todo, 
they were liable to indictment, trial, and 
sentence in the United States courts. 
And they are just the class of men on 
whom the effect of departure from the re- 
gular course of law is bad. They ought 
not to feel that they can drive society into 
unusual and abnormal courses for 
protection against violence. The courts 
which try them should be courts 
organized for this very purpose. The 
processes by which they are tried and 
brought to justice should be the processes 
by which all crime is punished, and not 
crimes against railroads simply. There 
should be no interest surrounded in their 
eyes by special safeguards. They should 
always feel when they begin rioting in 
railroad stations that they are attack- 
ing not a particular corporation or trade, 
but society itself. 


its 


THE SPEAKERSHIP OF THE COMMONS. 
LONDON, March 21, 1895. 

In the House of Commons the most engross- 
ing topic is the approaching resignation of the 
Speaker. It was not intended to make the an- 
nouncement till just before Easter. But the 
news came into the hands of the Times, and it 
was published prematurely. The chair is so 
admirably filled by Mr. Peel that it will be 
hard indeed to find a worthy successor. Mr. 
Peel was chosen by the House in 1884, after he 
had been for nearly twenty years a member of 
Parliament, respected but wholly undistin- 
guished, though he had filled for a short time 
one or two subordinate posts in the Govern- 
ment. A candidate is always proposed by the 
Government of the day, of course with very 
special regard to his acceptability to their own 
supporters and to the House generally. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government offered the nomina- 
tion to at least two other members—the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor and Mr. Goschen; and 
when he became at length the choice of the 
party, and was elected without opposition, Mr. 
Peel, who is the second son of Sir Robert Peel, 
probably owed something to the great parlia- 
mentary name which he had inherited. His 
lot fell on troubled times. Never before have 
there been so many organized groups or par- 
ties in the House. Never in living memory 
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has party heat risen so high. It has beena 
period of transition during which a change in 
the rules of procedure, especially in the matter 
of the closure, has invested the Chair with 
new authority and delicate discretionary pow- 
ers. Throughout this difficult time the Speak- 
er, owing to remarkable gifts of character 
rather than to commanding intellectual pow- 
er, has gradually gained an ascendancy over 
the House which is probably unprecedented, 
and is even exceeded by the esteem in which 
he is held in every quarter and by every mem- 
ber of the House. 

The number of possible candidates whose 
names have been suggested by the press is ex- 
traordinarily large. They would make a nu 
merous field for the Derby. Of course, most 
of them are rank outsiders, but the suggestion 
of their names has diffused a great deal of in- 
nocent happiness in many respectable families 
At first there was a prevailing rumor that the 
Postmaster General, Mr. Arnold Morley, would 
be the Government candidate. He has many 
qualifications for a good speaker; but not the 
least of them, his comparative youth (for the 
duties of the Chair put a severe strain on the 
strongest man), perhaps diminished his chances 
The situation changes from day to day. A few 
days ago the three favorites were Mr. Camp 
bell-Bannerman, Mr. Courtney, and Sir Mat 
thew White Ridley. Mr. Campbell-Banner 
man could probably have had the post, if he 
desired it, with general assent and without op 
position. As Secretary for War he is one of 
the best administrators in either house of Par 
liament. He is a member of long experience 
and genuine popularity, full of tact in the ma 
nagement of Parliamentary business, effective 
and conciliatory in debate. It is supposed, 
contrary to expectation, that if the dutv were 
laid upon him, he would accept it, though he 
would exchange congenial duties, a high poli 
tical position, and good prospects for the ar 
duous and monotonous, though honorable and 
difficult, work of the Chair. But neither the 
Government nor the party can easily make up 
their minds to press this sacritice upon him 
It would mean the loss of one of the most use 
ful front-bench men, not to speak of the loss 
of two seats on a division. It is understood to 
be now decided that he will not bea candidate 

Mr. Courtney, a Liberal-Unionist, has the 
advantage of several years’ experience as chair- 
man of committees and deputy speaker. He 
filled these offices with firmness and impartiali- 
ty and marked ability. He is respected on all 
sides, and liked by those who know him. But, 
joined to the strength of his character, which 
could not be questioned, he has qualities which 
are not popular, and make many members hesi 
tate to invite him to rule over them. Not- 
withstanding that, his 
been good, though the Liberal press has done 
him great disservice by trying to force him on 
the party. He was believed to be the choice 
favored by the Cabinet 
was threatened, not only from the Conserva 


chances would have 


tive benches and a portion of the Liberals, but 
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But strong opposition | 
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prominent place when his party was in power. 
One reason certainly is that he takes no pains 
to assert himself or put himself in evidence 
In fact, he is so little seen in the daily strug. 
gles of Parliamentary life that, while well 
known to be a capable man generally for the 
Speakership, be would, to a certain extent, be 
a dark horse. As a member said to-day, 
‘* Courtney would try to make business go, but 
[doubt whether Ridley would ever give the 
But I may be wrong.” The rank 
and file of the Liberal party are, however, not 
inclined to seek for a Speaker outside their 
own body. 


closure. 


This reluctance has been increased 
by the taunt of weakness freely and impru- 
dently made by the Tory press when Sir Mat- 
thew Ridley’s competitors seemed one by one 
to be retiring. The Government will proba 
bly be pressed to nominate a Liberal candi- 
date. most current are 
those of three eminent lawvers, the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor General, and Mr. Gully, 
Q. C. 


Another public event of considerable impor- 


The names just now 


tance has been the London County Council 
election The Local Government act of ISSs 
established county councils for the first time 
in every part of England 

the first 
It represents a population, in a com- 
hons and a quarter—-that 
is to say, a number not far short of the popu 
lation of Lreland, and rather exceeding that of 
Scotland 


The London Coun- 
cil has been from 
iy uly. 
pact area, of four mil 


a very influential 


The elections are triennial. There 
are LIS elected members and twenty aldermen, 
who are coOpted for six vears, half retiring at 
each election. The powers of the Council are 
in many directions considerable, and in Lon 
dou its proceedings at times attract quite as 
Lord 
bas twice been the chairman, and 
not a few other public 


much attention as those of Parliament 
Rosebery 
men of note are mem- 
bers. There have always naturally been with 
in the Council a more conservative and a more 
forward party, known as Moderates and Pro- 
\t Isv2, the 
had werwhelming victory, 
which gave them a majority of more than two 
to one 
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gressives the last election i 


Progressives an 
The dividing line does not correspond 
with that which separates the political par- 
ties. A Moderate is likely to be a Conserva- 
tive. a Progressive is likely to be a Liberal. 
But in politics the metropolis has long been a 
Conservative stronghold. and a few 
months after the great Progressive victory in 
Isv2, the general election proved that London 
had not become Liberal. though the Liberal 


only 


position Was substantially improved 

During the past three years the Progressive 
It has, 
among other things, acquired a large number 
of open spaces for the public, it has built the 
town bridge. it bas bought up the tramways, 
it has become a large direct employer of labor, 


and it has set 


rity bas been unceasing|y active. 


on foot a number of schemes of 
reform, such as the acquisition of the rights of 


+) 


the water companies, and street-improvement 


| schemes involving the principle of betterment, 


from his own Liberal-Unionist friends; and it | 


is understood that Mr. C 
only if his nomination were hkely to 
with general assent. 

So far as politics is concerned, if the Libe 
rals went outside their own party, 
would be towards a Conservative. The Con- 
servative candidate is Sir Matthew Ridley. In 
bearing, temper, and ability he is fully quali 
fied. He has long experience of Parliament, 
and his reputation for capacity stands so high 
it has often been matter of 
outsiders that he bas not occupied a 


urtney 


be 


met 


more 


their bias | 


would stand | 


| the pendulum has swung back again. 


for all which Parliamentary sanction was re- 
ired 
the Counci!] has been supported by the Liberal 
majority in the House of Commons, and op- 


In these schemes, speaking generally, 


qu 


| posed, often successfully, by the Conservatives 


andthe House of Lords. At the recent election 
Progres- 
sives and Moderates are returned in nearly 


equal numbers, the former retaining a very 


| small majority through that portion of the Al 
| dermen who remain in office for another three 


i 
surprise to 


vears 


The contest excited great interest, and 
the result, so different from that of 1892, is prob- 
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ably due to several causes. On this occasion the 
battle was fought more upon political lines 
than before. Therefore the tendency has been 
for the representation to approximate to the 
Parliamentary representation. Another potent 
cause has been the question of rates. The 
great improvements effected by the late 
Council have cost money; the rates have been 
slightly raised. This is a question on which 
the small householder is extremely sensitive, 
and it lends itself to catchpenny misrepresen- 
tation. Placards were to be seen of this tenor: 
‘*Workingmen, are you aware that the expir- 
ing Council has spent £1,000 a day of your 
hard-earned money more than their predeces- 
sor?” Another cause of some unpopularity 
has doubtless been the increased stringency in 
the supervision of music-halls and similar 
places of amusement. And last, but not least, 
some of the most active members of the pre- 
dominant party were accustomed to found 
themselves on principles with respect to taxa- 
tion and similar subjects which were some- 
times stated with a breadth and crudeness 
that went beyond the necessity of the ad- 
ministrative objects which they had in view, 
and awakened the widespread distrust which 
exists, even among the masses, of revolutionary 
or socialistic proposals. 

The work of Parliament proceeds somewhat 
slowly. The Government are fighting against 
time. The dissolution can hardly be deferred 
beyond the close of the present session, includ- 
ing, probably enough, if there is no accident, 
an autumn session; and as the fruit of their la- 
bors in that time it is important for them to 
show substantial results. It is the object of 
the Opposition to disappoint this hope. Their 
policy is the Oriental policy of delay. The Gov- 
ernment are pledged to do all they can to pass 
three measures more or less difficult and por- 
tentous—viz., disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales, the Irish Land bill, and a Jiquor bill 
called the Local Veto bill. To all these mea- 
sures the Tories are on principle opposed. But 
in each case there is a possibility of some de- 
fection. Most of the Liberal-Unionists are 
deeply pledged to disestablishment in Wales. 
Mr. Chamberlain wrote quite recently that, in 
his opinion, it must come. But he has ex- 
plained that the letter written to the editor of 
a newspaper was private, and those scruples 
may be gotover. An Ulster cave, led by Mr. 
Russell, threatens to support the Irish bill, 
which, in the matter of the evicted tenants, is 
much less drastic than the bill of last year. 
The temperance party has also many zealous 
adherents on the Opposition benches, but they 
have always fallen into line with their po- 
litical friends. 

According to the theory of the work of Par- 
liament now favored by the Opposition, even 
one of these bills might be sufticient for the 
task of a session. Accordingly, contrary to 
precedent, the first reading in the case of the 
two bills already introduced was made the oc- 
casion of a long debate, and the second read- 
ing will be protracted as long as is found pos- 
sible. But these bills are not the only occupa- 
tion of the Government, and their passing is 
not the only result which the Opposition is de- 
sirous to prevent. There are several bills, two 
especially, with regard to which the spoken 
pledges of the Government are not so em- 
phatic, but which are intended to meet a want 
in the country quite as urgent as those already 
mentioned. I refer to the Home Secretary’s 
Factories and Workshops bill, and the Trades 
Disputes Conciliation bill, introduced by the 
President of the Board of Trade. The latter 


subject is in this country a most urgent one, 
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and, as I dare say you know in America, an 
extremely difficult one. Mr. Bryce’s bill pro- 
poses to give the Board of Trade a certain 
power of intervention with a view to bring 
about conciliation. It is a modest and experi- 
mental proposal. Neither of these bills could 
be opposed on principle, however much they 
might be susceptible of amendment. But the 
Opposition, I may say avowedly, are not will- 
ing to allow the Government to have the cre- 
dit of passing non-contentious bills, except on 
the condition of their dropping the contentious 
bills. Hence the necessary business of supply 
has been unduly prolonged. In the discussions 
of it, the most interesting topic has been the 
large increase of the navy, involving a heavy 
expense, which is recognized by the nation, in 
spite of the earnest protests of some sincere 
men, as indispensable for the defence of the 
country. Probably the Opposition will be suc- 
cessful in preventing the Government from 
getting a second reading of any of their bills 
before Easter, except the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment bill. Cc. D. 





A GRAND OLD MAN. 


Mantua, March 16, 1895. 


On the 11th inst., at the age of ninety-one, 
Cesare Canti expired painlessly and peace- 
fully, ‘“‘in the full and certain hope of a 
joyful resurrection.” This greatest of Ita- 
lian historians, whose works far exceed in 
number those of Tiraboschi and Muratori, 
was, from his boyhood to his death, a firm, 
devout believer, unassailed by doubt, support- 
ed throughont a life of tribulation by a pro 
found sense of duty ‘‘here below,” an unal- 
terable faith in immortality, the continuation 
of existence in the ‘‘ world beyond the grave.”’ 
This rare, we may say unique, consistency of 
his religious sentiments never clashed with, 
nay, intensified, his patriotism, his aspirations 
for an Italy great, good, and true; but as his 
ideal differed from that of the majority (he 
being a federal republican, and a champion, as 
long as there seemed a possibility, of an Italian 
federation, with the Pope for supreme chief), 
the fickle, envious turncoats of several gene- 
rations embittered his life with calumnies, de- 
frauding him at every step of his rightful 
place in the new Italy, to whose independence 
and intellectual progress he had so largely con- 
tributed. Plagiarists and paste-and-scissors 
compilers pilfered his works, never naming 
the author; Carducci the great, Safli the good, 
alone placing him on his rightful pedestal, and 
frankly acknowledging their debt and the debt 
of three generations to the modest, earnest, 
indefatigable Lombard. Side by side with the 
telegrams of the Pope, the King, the exiles of 
Trieste, is the following: 

‘‘The deputation of the Historical Society 
of the Romagna receives with grief the tidings 
of the death of the great worker whose intel- 
lect and sentiment comprehended universal 
history and the history of the Italian people. 

“ (Signed) GrosuE CARDUCCI, President.” 

Cesare Cantii came of an old family of Bri- 
vio, on the Adda, impoverished at the time 
(1807) of the birth of this, the eldest of ten chil- 
dren, Cesare was destined for the priesthood, 
and thus obtained gratuitous education at Mi- 
lan. At the age of eighteen, not feeling in- 
clined to the sacred calling, he doffed the garb 
of the seminary and obtained the post of pro- 
fessor of grammar in the Lyceum of Sondrio, 
being transferred later to Como and thence to 
Milan. His father dying in 1827, he became 
the sole supporter of his mother, brothers, and 
sisters, maintaining and educating them with 





the proceeds of his teachings and pen. ‘‘ Algiso 
and the Lombard League,” dedicated to the 
youth of Lombardy, lovers of their birth- 
place, his first attempt in verse, was reviewed 
by the Biblioteca Italiana as ‘“‘a work of no 
ordinary writer.” Then of his ‘ History of 
Como,’ Tommaseo, in the Antologia, wrote: 
‘*It would be difficult among municipal chro- 
nicles to find a history as interesting or as sa- 
pient. The precision of the facts, the rapidity 
and lucidity of the narrative, the simple mo- 
rality, confer on the author and his country a 
title of honor.” 

Cantii, anardent admirer of Manzoni, was, 
with Carlo Cattaneo and Giuseppe Ferrari, a 
disciple of Romagnosi, forbidden by Austria 
to teach even in private. The political ideal 
of these studious and patriotic youths was an 
Italian federation of states, free to follow and 
develop the special tendencies of each region, 
united as an independent nation. Cant was the 
beloved disciple of the great philosopher, who 
intrusted him with the preparation of the sta- 
tistics to be submitted to the new federation. 
Cantii’s first public peccadillo was the epitaph 
on Ciro Menotti, beguiled, betrayed, arrested 
by the Duke of Modena, deserted by the 
French Liberals, faintly supported by the 
Revolutionists, who trusted to the proclaimed 
doctrine of non-intervention rather than to 
the watchword, ‘‘ Who would be free, himself 
must strike the blow.” I have seen the origi- 
nal of which I give a literal translation, with 
Canti’s note, ‘* For this I was prosecuted.” 


‘*When Austrian bayonets, the betrayal of 
ill-redeemed Frenchmen, extinguished the 
spark of liberty, Ciro Menotti of Modena, 
martyr to Italian aspirations, fell a victim to 
the revenge of the Phalaris of Este in May, 
1831. May his blood fructify glory and ven- 
geance. Let us treasure his last words on the 
scaffold: ‘ /talians, put not your faith in for- 
eigners !” 

Towards the end of 1832, after the execution 
by Charles Albert of the members of the 
Young Italy Association, and the failure of 
the Savoy expedition, the unitarian doctrines 
of Mazzini spread rapidly in Lombardy, where 
it became evident to the youths impatient of 
Austrian rule that partial, regional attempts 
were fruitless; and the Government, permeat- 
ing the province with spies, made numerous 
arrests. The trials were conducted by Zaiotti, 
a renegade of Trento, a brilliant writer who 
was especially jealous of Canti’s increasing 
literary fame, and who, on the publication of 
the brilliant work on Parini, exclaimed, 
‘*Cantii advances two steps to glory, three to 
the gallows.” The success of his essays on 
‘* Lord Byron,” ‘‘ Victor Hugo and Romanti- 
cism,” on ‘‘German Literature,’ intensified 
Zaiotti’s envy. Canti was never a member of 
Young Italy, but he was the confidant of Al- 
bera and of Balzetti, who, on the eve of his 
flight, consigned to him the residue of the funds 
for propaganda—45 lire. On November 11, 
1833, he was arrested during his lecture at the 
Liceo, and immured in the prison in the Con- 
vent of Santa Margherita described by Silvio 
Pellico—* this,’’ wrote Mazzini, ‘‘owing to the 
offended vanity of the Tyrolese spy Zaiotti, 
jealous of the popularity of Cantu, the histo- 
rian, with the youth of Lombardy.” Interro- 
gated, menaced, deprived of books and pen, he 
maintained an absolute silence, imitated alone, 
in this, by Gabriele Rosa—so that, though the 
secrets of Romagnosi and the federalists, as well 
as of the unitarians, were in his keeping, no one 
was compromised. 

To beguile the time and still the moral tor- 
ture of the thought of his ‘‘ children,” as he 
called the nine brothers and sisters dependent 
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upon him, he wrote with a toothpick and can- 
dle-smoke on the back of a map and scraps of 
paper his ‘Margherita Pusterla.’ In this ro- 
mance, considering the times and circum- 
stances, the following prayer which he had 
taught to his own little sisters, is touching in 
its simple faith and patriotism: 

‘“‘Kind Jesus, who didst love thy country 
even though ungrateful, and didst weep, fore- 
seeing the dangers that menaced her, watch 
compassionately over mine, alleviate its suffer- 
ings, convert those who by fraud and violence 
oppress it, strengthen our faith in well-doing, 
and help me to become an honest, honorable, 
industrious citizen.” 

Liberated at the end of a year because there 
was no proof of his high treason, Canti was 
deprived of his professorship, and he and bis 
family would have been reduced to extremi 
ties had he not encountered a Turin pub 
lisher who was in search of a writer of gene 
ral history. A curious contract was made, to 
be rescinded if the work should not take the 
public taste; but of the first volume 60,000 
copies were sold. The publisher made a small 
fortune; Canti realized sufficient to maintain 
his family with decency, give a dowry to his 
sisters, and a thorough education to all bis 
brothers. This ‘Storia Universale’ has gone 
through 40 editions, and been translated into 
French and German. The ‘ History of a Hun- 
dred Years’ and the ‘Story of the Struggles 
for Italian Independence (Cronistoria)’ form 
the vade-mecum of all students of these event- 
ful years. 

When, in 1847, the advent of Pio Nono, the 
reforming Pope, revived the hopes of inde- 
pendence, Cantii was foremost among the en- 
thusiasts. At the Scientific Congress of Milan, 
at the Congress of Marseilles, and above all 
at Venice, his word, in the language of Fic 
quelmont, ‘‘was the match that lighted the 
revolutionary torch.” For these speeches he 
was admonished by the police, and on the 
2ist of January the Archduke Raynier or- 
dered Spaur, the Governor of Lombardy, to 
send on the same day four “ politically dan- 
gerous citizens under strong escort to Lay- 
bach.” Cantt, warned by a friend, escaped in- 
to Piedmont, returning to Milan just as the un- 
armed populace had driven out the Austrians 
and Venice had effected her bloodless revolu- 
tion. He, with all the Liberals, disapproved 
the fusion willed by the Moderates; but when, 
the royal army defeated, the King, Charles 
Albert, entered Milan and the provisional Gov- 
ernment resigned, Canti, Pompeo Litta, and 
Anelli, all celebrated writers, formed a com 
mittee of defence, and protected the King’s re- 
treat; then, with 100,000 Milanese, emigrated 
to Piedmont, there to prepare the second war. 

When, in 1849, Austria granted an amnesty, 
Canti was excluded; later, his presence was 
tolerated under strict surveillance, and he con- 
tinued his literary pursuits, though many of 
his books were prohibited by the Censor. And 
now we come to the epoch,in his life most 
bitterly censured by his enemies. The Arch- 
duke Maximilian arrived in Milan in 147, 
with the mission, it was rumored, of convert- 
ing Venetian Lombardy into an independent 
kingdom, and one of his first proposed reforms 
was to render public instruction independ- 
ent of the Austrian authorities and place it 
under the tutorship of the Lombard Institute. 
Of this Cantti: was secretary. The Archduke 
sent for him, and he consented to compile the 
programme. This was his crime; it was said 
that he had been paid by Maximilian, pen- 
sioned, and decorated with the insignia of the 
iron crown by Austria. Baseless falsehood 
His only decoration was given by Charles Al- 








bert. But ‘‘mud sticks,” and the calumny 
was repeated in 1860 by Finzi, the Mantuan, 
when Cantii was elected Deputy for San Sal- 
vatore and later for Caprino. The fact that 
he entered Parliament and took the oath to 
the King and Constitution is a proof that, 
though ever a devout Catholic and an oppo- 
nent of all the laws which limited the Pope's 
spiritual power or sequestrated ecclesiastical 
property, he yet accepted Monarchy and 
Unity, retaining his predilections for federal 
institutions. His patriotism and literary me- 
rits, his whole life spent in the service of his 
country, entitled him to a seat in the Senate; 
but neither the Moderates nor the Liberals 
offered him this (1 believe) desired honor. 
Some objected to his admission (the sole 
layman) to the (Ecumenical Council, his devo- 
tion to Pio Nono, his admiration of Leo XIIL; 
‘‘and yet,” he answered, ‘‘I have never sought 
for or received aught from any pontiff, and 
from the present one I have never asked for 
anything but his blessing, and I trust that 
he will send me from my deathbed to the 
other world comforted by his benediction.” 
Even the pension which, as a one-time profes- 
sor under Austria dismissed for political mo- 
tives, was his due in virtue of a law passed by 
Victor Emanuel, and the medal of 1862 for ci- 
vic valor, were grudgingly granted. He was 
deprived of the secretaryship of the Lom- 
bard Institute, and only from the sheer im- 
possibility of denying some recognition of his 
merit was he appointed head of the State Ar- 
chives of Lombardy. 

This was fortunate, for when the Austrians 
quitted and the Piedmontese entered, this pre 
cious deposit of Lombard history was pilfered 
and despoiled ; whole series of documents be 
tween the years 1844 and IS48 are missing. 
Some of them were recovered from bookstalls 
and even grocers’ shops, where they were used 
as waste paper, by Canti himself, who set to 
work on a public and private catalogue. In 
1886, when at work on the life of Mazzini, I 
was introduced to the illustrious old man, and 
was privileged for a month to work in his own 
study and to use bis private catalogue. To 
this kindness I owe the numerous documents 
published in that biography and in later works, 
Seeing the amount of evidence there collected 
that shows, in the proceés-verdal of the pri- 
soners’ answers to their judges and in their 
confrontations one with another, the weakness 
of this, the retractation of that accused, dur- 
ing the trials of ‘21, “33, and "53, it says much 
for the generosity and maguanimity of Cant 
that in none of his answers to calumny or to 
his detractors (many of whom were the weak- 
kKneed culprits who afterwards traded on their 
patriotism) did he ever make use of the know- 
ledge thus acquired. Traitors to Italy, spies, 
provocative agents he denounced freely, but 
spared all whose spirit was willing but whose 
flesh was weak ; and in allowing me to peruse 
the documents, he made it a question of honor 
that I would submit to him all notes or ex- 
tracts 

There he worked from ten to three, never 
doing a line of his own literary work, being, 
as he said, ** paid for his time by the State.” 
Sometimes a date or a document would awak- 
en ‘a reminiscence,” of the arrests of 1821, of 
the contempt of the Milanese for the Austrians, 
of the delirium of the Moderates for the fusion; 
and then one listened with bated breath to his 
rapid, pithy sketches of this scene, of that epi- 
sode. Among my treasures I reckon his ‘ Cro- 
nistoria,’ his gift with his autograph, and a 
rare pamphlet on the great trial of Mantua. 


Outside his 





‘ workshop,” and in his modest 





but comfortable bome in Via Morigi, where he 
died, he was a different man; bright, genial, 
courteous, delighting in the society of children 
and ladies. His receptions were attended by 
the élite of Milan and by distinguished foreign- 
ers; every guest was called on to recite from 
memory some verse or extract from foreign or 
Italian authors: Mazzini or Gioberti, Manzoni 
or Carducci—the choice was free; vocal or in- 
strumental music varying the entertainment. 
Children adored him and were his tyrants; on 
all his birthdays, flowers and gifts from loving 
needles filled his rooms, the children recited 
their poems or performed childish plays, and 
the older he grew, the more he clung to their 
presence. 

Some real satisfactions were bis. In 1885 he 
was presented with a gold medal by his world- 
wide admirers. On one side is his portrait, on 
the other the inscription 

Historicorum Italorum 
sul tem poris 


clarissimo 
Anno MDCCCLAXNIIU 


At the presentation were assembled the au- 
thorities of the State, the province, the com- 
mune; representatives of Italian, French, Ger- 
man, and English scientific institutes; work- 
men’s societies, and crowds of admirers and 
lovers—of Canta, not of his all too lately re 
cognized greatness. Then a marble medallion 
was sculptured for the balcony leading to the 
Archives: 
To Cesare Canta, in bis lifetime, 
Anno ISSh, 

while his fellow-citizens of Brivio affixed an- 
other medallion to the house where he was 
born. He was then nearly eighty years of age, 
yet had the courage to thoroughly revise and 
augment his Universal History. Rising at 
dawn and working uninterruptedly for eight 
hours every day save Sundays; of simple, tem- 
perate habits, a tenacious memory, and an ex- 
traordinary power of concentration, one can 
understand the amount of manuscript pro- 
duced, yet still the mere list of his books is 
amazing. His last published work is the cor- 
respondence of the diplomats of the Italian 
Republic and the Kingdom of Italy (Napoleonic 
period); and the Annals of Manin. Only late 
ly, suffering from rheumatism, did he use an 
amanuensis. His last unfinished work is a ro- 
mance, which is in reality an autobiography ; 
and just before his last illness he said to a 
friend, *‘Some one else will finish it.” 

His end came gently; worn-out nature sank 
to rest. Canti to the last retained clear con- 
sciousness, was comforted with the Pope's 
benediction, as he had hoped to be; appreciated 
the message from the King and the numerous 
Italian and foreign scientific and literary soci- 
eties of which he was a member. But the in- 
quiries that pleased him best were those of 
his native Brivio, which he had chosen as his 
last resting-place. J. W. M. 


‘ . ‘ 
Correspondence. 
A CRITERION OF THE DIRECT TAX. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have read with much interest your 
very able editorial upon “Income Taxes in 
1787,” in your issue of March 21, in which you 
show what meaning was attached to the term 
‘direct taxes” by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. Will you permit me to add a word by 
way of supplement, which | have not seen sug- 
gested, by either court or counsel, in any case 
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heretofore, or now, before the United States 
Supreme Court ? 

It is illogically claimed by one of the jus- 
tices delivering the opinion in Hylton vs. 
United States, 4 Dallas, that the term under 
discussion could not embrace such a thing as 
‘carriages,” because an apportionment of 
such a tax would impose very hard and one. 
rous taxation upon those States in which few 
carriages were owned. Hence, the learned 


, 


justice concludes, the term ‘‘direct taxes’ 
could not have been intended to embrace per- 
sonal property. 

Does this follow’ It will be conceded that 
the great leading idea of the Constitutional 
Convention, running through the whole legis- 
lation on this subject, was equality of taxa- 
tion—uniformity, asthe Constitution expresses 
it when dealing with *‘ imposts, duties, and 
excises.” It will be further admitted, I ap- 
prehend, that it was the equality of the bur- 
den to be imposed which the Convention was 
aiming at when it required that direct taxes 
should be apportioned among the States ac- 
cording to census and representation, however 
much it may have fallen short of its purpose. 
Now, keeping this central idea in view, does 
it not rather follow, where such an apportion- 
ment would produce inequality, not that such 
a tax is an indirect one, but that it is a direct 
tax which Congress has no power to levy—in 
one word, that the power conferred upon Con- 
gress to levy a direct tax is necessarily quali- 
tied by the implied proviso that it is such a di- 
rect tax as cap be equitably apportioned ? 
Whether it issuch a tax or not, Congress must 
in the first instance decide, leaving the ultimate 
determination of the question to the courts. 

It needs no argument to show that indirect 
taxes cannot be apportioned among the States; 
hence the substitution of the word uniform 
for apportionment—both expressions, how- 
ever, being used to carry out the one central 
idea which was dominating the mind of the 
Convention. 

A word more upon the subject of uniformity : 
It is a curious instance of want of uniformity 
in the act that it compels those who rent their 
family dwellings to return as part of their in- 
come the rent they pay out of that income, for 
which they are allowed no deduction other 
than the $4,000 exemption, while those who 
own their residences escape the burden so im- 
posed upon renters. The latter are not re- 
quired to make any return of the yearly value 
of their dwellings as part of their income. 

INDEX, 
AvuustTA, GA., March 26, 1895, 





THE LATE PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
To THE EpITOoR OF THE NaTION: 

Sr: The death of Professor Blackie of Edin- 
burgh must have made many a heart sad, for, 
though the number grows less and less year by 
year, still students of his are scattered over the 
English-speaking world, and every recollection 
of the dear old man is a loving memory. 

He bad been transferred from Aberdeen to 
Edinburgh in the fifties. It was currently 
supposed among us youngsters that his heredi- 
tary theological opinions had been shattered 
while a student in Germany, and that when 
he accepted a chair in Aberdeen he signed the 
Confession of Faith with a pen, but repudiated 
it with his tongue. However that may be, he 
was a regular attendant at Dr. Guthrie’s 
church, and a devoted admirer of that great 
preacher and (better still) human embodiment 
of gentleness and goodness. Who of us can 
forget Blackie of a Monday morning, rushing, 
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as was his wont, out of his retiring room on to 
the platform, shaking his long, straggling locks 
out of his eyes, and trying to insinuate bis 
awkward, wiry arms into bis gown, greeting 
us with the question, ‘**Gentlemen, did you 
hear Dr. Gutbrie yesterday ? He used exactly 
the same simile as Homer did, and I know he 
did not copy him.” : 

My introduction to Blackie was away back 
in those mid-century days. I came from Ger- 
many after the session had opened, and ap- 
plied for admission to his class, but asked for 
a short respite for the payment of my fee. 
This he readily granted, filled up my ticket 
and stuck it into the looking-glass in his retir- 
ing-room. Some weeks after, [ followed bim 
into his room to pay my debt. He looked over 
his list and assured me [ had paid. I assured 
him to ¢he contrary, and he protested, till I 
pointed out my ticket on his mantelpiece. Then, 
in the exuberance of his pleasure, he literally 
danced about the room, his gown streaming 
behind him, and explained that as he had set- 
tled his accounts for the year with Mrs. 
Blackie, here was a clear ten guineas of pocket 
money to spend as he might think best. 

Our weekly treat was the hour he devoted 
to reading us selections from his translation of 
Homer—a treat only excelled by Aytoun’s re- 
citations of Scottish Ballads, in his lectures on 
that subject. 

Every one knows that Blackie’s hobby was 
admiration for the modern Greek and modern 
Greek language. He advised us to buy and 
read modern Greek works. I still bave a 
collection of Greek tracts published by the 
Religious Tract Society, the only modern 
Greek literature I could find. Fired by 
Blackie’s enthusiasm, we boys did try to speak 
Greek to one another out of class hours. 

But while ivspiring us with his likes and dis- 
likes, no professor had his class under more 
perfect control. A look or a gesture sufficed 
to arrest the slightest approach to unruliness, 
which was only too prevalent in other classes 
Poor old Pillings still pretended to teach Latin 
out of his ‘ Ecloge,’ and fretted and fumed 
over the insubordination of his class. The 
more he lectured and rated his class, the more 
the class enjoyed it. At length a mischievous 
fellow applauded the close of one of the poor 
old Professor's tirades by exploding a fire- 
cracker. It was impossible to locate the exact 
point of the explosion, so the old gentleman 
was foolish enough to tell us that as we issued 
he would stand at the door and demand of 
each student on his honor if he were the man. 
When the critical moment came, there was a 
rush. The students rushed, old Pillings rushed; 
but half the class, and of course the culprit, 
got out before he barred the door. 

Academical life was not dignified in old 
Edinburgh. I wonder whether it is more so 
now. Not only was it not dignified, it was 
more or less brutal. Lads were not humane 
then. The professor of all others in the aca- 
demical department whose name added lustre 
to the faculty was the renowned philosopher 
Sir William Hamilton. His face was as full 
of dignity and intelligence as ever, when at 
rest; but the old gentleman was paralyzed. 
Poverty compelled him to retain his professor- 
ship. He was carried into his chair, and his 
lecture read. Sometimes, however, he could 
not restrain himself from trying to utter or 
expand the thoughts which had made him fa- 
mous. Then the contorted features and broken 
sentences, which should have moved his audi- 
ence to tears, only excited to jeers and risi- 
bility the young barbarians who filled the 
benches. It wasa pitiable sight and a deplor- 





able exhibition. Eheu! how vividly the old 
quadrangle is photographed on one’s memory, 
and the men, now nearly all shades, students 
as wellas professors, who thronged it ! 
J. DOUGLAS, 
A PRIZE-MAN of 1855-56. 
NEW York, March 29, 1595 





THE NEED OF A NEW REVIEW. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Kindly permit the passing mention here 
of my second letter under this caption, held by 
you several weeks in the hope that others 
might evince interest, but finally published in 
the Citizen of Philadelphia, the new organ of 
university extension. The editor of the latter 
will gladly send the (March) number to any 
one interested. Numerous concrete illustra- 
tions were there offered. But a more sweeping 
assertion may be ventured. 

Let any specialist in literature, history, etc., 
write a paper of, say, twenty thousand words, 
upon some larger aspect of his work, in such 
language and form as he would employ to- 
wards his associates in the college faculty, or 
ata union meeting of learned societies. He 
will seek in vain for an American editor who 
will even read the essay with a view to publi- 
cation! (No one knows how many such studies 
already exist; but from the pigeonholes of a 
single famous desk, not a hundred leagues from 
Miss Scott’s door, a dozen notable but unpub- 
lished Humanistic essays could undoubtedly be 
extracted.) Such were not the conditions when 
Longfellow was a professor at Bowdoin. It 
ought not so to be to-day. 

But if founded merely by or for one uni- 
versity, a new review would probably hasten 
that multiplication of local and special publi- 
cation: which is the plague of German scholar- 
ship. Indeed, rivalry would soon repeat the 
story of the dragon’s teeth! 

Now it was precisely the earnest study of 
history and literature that taught our fathers 
how to create a large and lasting political 
union. Will professed devotees of those disci- 
plines be slower to learn the same lesson than 
are our business corporations and creative in- 
dustries? Must scholars be the last to realize 
the benefits of combination, correlation, com- 
munity of interest? It is quite possible for 
twenty universities and colleges to unite in 
supporting an institution controlled by none 
and therefore doubly helpful toall. That, and 
much more, the American School at Athens 
has taught us. 

But the interest is wider than the universi- 
ties. There are many thousands of earnest in- 
telligent men and women in America, many of 
them educated by other experiences than aca- 
demic life. Has our higher scholarship no 
large and effective message to them? Are 
there no results from special research which 
can be applied to the national and social life 
of the whole people? If from such an appeal 
the lover of learning for its own sweet sake 
would fain turn away with a supercilious 
smile, let him at least not turn back to the 
classics, where Cicero will exclaim to him: 
‘*Ceteros pudeat, si qui ita se litteris abdide- 
ruot ut nihil possint ex iis ad communem 
afferre fructum”! Nor will the first sentence 
of the ‘ Politics’ bring him any comfort from 
the most learned of ancient scholars. 

WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON. 
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THE BOOKMAN AGAIN. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of March 28, I notice a 
criticism of the new monthly, the Bookman, 
regarding the character of its English. 
Among the quotations cited to show the bad 
English is the following: ‘‘ This novel : 
is laid among the scenes and characters of old 
Virginia.” 

The novel referred to is ‘Henry Esmond.’ 
The Bookman must have been thinking of 
‘The Virginians.” What would Lowell say to 
this error ? M. L. LANGLEY. 

NEwPponrt, March 29, 1895. 

SACHER-MASOCH’S FIRST NOVELS 
To THE Epritor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Noting the statement in your issue of 
this week that Sacher-Masoch began to write 
fiction about twenty years ago, and that 
‘ Kaunitz’ (1873) was his first novel, permit me 
to say that Bornmiiller’s ‘Schriftsteller Lexi- 
con,’ which I have generally found accurate, 
gives the following titles and dates: ‘ Eine 
Galizische Geschichte’ (1866), ‘ Die Geschiedene 
Frau’ (1870), ‘Das Vermiichtniss Kains,’ erster 
Theil (1870), ‘Die Republik der Weiberfeinde’ 
(1872), and ‘Maria Theresia und die Frei 
maurer ’ (1872). The same authority gives for 
his first novel published by the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, the date 1871. It isa small matter, 
but perhaps worth correcting. 

WILLIAM MorTON PAYNE, 
Cnicaao, March 19, 1895. 





A GRAMMAR-DICTIONARY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Librarians and others frequently have 
occasion to consult dictionaries of foreign lan- 
guages of which the grammar is unknown or 
unfamiliar. In these cases it would be a great 
convenience if a brief grammar could be pre- 
tixed. This grammar should contain tables of 
declensions and conjugations, lists of irregular 
verbs, with their principal parts, and the gene 
ral rules of the language, and might easily be 
condensed into four toeight pages. Whitney's 
‘German Dictionary’ contains a list of irregu- 
lar verbs in English and German, and Harri- 
son and Baskerville’s ‘Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ 
includes an extended grammar; but with 
these exceptions I know of none of the com- 
moner dictionaries which have such a help. 

-Yours truly, 
GARDNER M. Jones, Librarian. 


SALEM PUBLIC LIBRARY, a 
SALEM, Mass., March 30, 1895. 


Notes 

° 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may now be sent to the Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, for Dr. Stephen B. 
Weeks’s ‘Southern Quakers and Slavery,’ a 
work embracing some 300 pages octavo. Dr 
Weeks has just published among the Biblio- 
graphical Contributions of Harvard Universi 
ty a very meritorious Bibliography of the 
Historical Literature of North Carolina—a 
State in which the Quaker settlements best en- 
dured the anti-slavery exodus that helped to 
people Ohio and Indiana. 

Ginn & Co,, Boston, promise in the course of 
the summer ‘ Money and Banking,’ illustrated 
by American history from the settlement at 
Jamestown to the present. day, by Horace 
White. 

Dr. Horace Howard Furness’s Variorum 





edition of the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ~ 
is now passing through the press of J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

Roberts Bros.’ announcements for the pre 
sent month include a ‘ Life of Prince Bis 
marck,’ by Charles Lowe; Echegaray’s * Ma- 
riana,’ translated by James Graham, * Tales 
of Mean Streets, by Arthur Morrison; and a 
‘Handbook on Tuberculosis among Cattle,’ 
by Henry L. Shumway. 

Macmillan & Co. give notice that Prof. Me- 
Curdy's *‘ History, Prophecy, and the Monu 
ments,’ of which vol. i. has been for some time 
published, will be completed in two additional 
volumes instead of one, as contemplated. The 
same house is about to issue ‘ Elements of 
Paleontology,’ from the German of Prof. 
Karl A. von Zittel, by Charles R. Eastman, 
with 2,000 figures. 

The ‘Reminiscences’ of Bishop Clark of 
Rhode Island; ‘ Historic Doubts as to the Exe- 
cution of Marshal Ney,’ by James A. Weston, 
and ‘Civic Christianity,’ or the relation of the 
Church and the individual to the work of so 
cial reform, by the Rev. Wm. Prall, D.D., are 
among the spring publications of Thomas 
Whittaker. 

Henry Holt & Co. have nearly ready ‘The 
Ways of Yale in the Consulship of Plancus,’ 
by Prof. Henry A. Beers. 

‘Landscape Gardening as applied to Home 
Decoration,” by Samuel T. Maynard of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
will be brought out by John Wiley & Sons, to 
gether with a ‘ History of Rensselaer Poly 
technic Institute,’ by Prof. Palmer ©. Ricketts, 
with illustrations. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company publish this 
year ‘Under Summer Skies’ (Egypt, Pales 
tine, and the Far East) and ‘On Sunny Shores 
(Greece and Italy), two books of travel by 
Clinton Scollard, with illustrations by Mrs 
Margaret L. Randolph; and ‘ Thoughts of Wil 
liam Ewart Gladstone,’ compiled by G. Bar 
nett Smith. 

‘The Major's Favorite, by John Strange 
Winter, will be issued by J. Selwin Tait & 
Sons in a few days. The same house wil! 
shortly publish the first of its ** Zenda” series 
of graphic copyright tiction. 

Estes & Lauriat, Boston, issue direct] 
Charles Nodier’s story of * Trilby, the Fairy of 
Argyle’ (1822), translated by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. 

Another political novel, ‘Senator Intrigue 
and Inspector Noseby: A Tale of Spoils.” by 
Frances Campbell Sparhawk, will bear the im 
print of the Red-Letter Publishing Co., Boston 

We are informed that all of Prof. Arber’s 
publications, with the exception of the * Tran 
script of the Stationers’ Registers,” have been 
taken over by Archibald Constable & Co., Lon 
don, who in future will be sole publishers of 
them. 

A second edition of Lady Jeune’s * Lesser 
Questions,” which we reviewed at length some 
mouths ago, has just been put on the Ameri 
can market by Dodd, Mead & Co. It affords 
much food for wholesome reflection 

‘The Military Career of Napoleon the 
Great,’ by Montgomery B. Gibbs (Chicag 


os 


Werner Co.), is one of the bero-worsbipping 
volumes, happily less numerous than they 
once were. Apocryphal anecdotes are 
lected with care, and authentic ones are dis 
torted and colored to brighten the glories of 
the idol. His unscrupulous personal ambition 
is represented as patriotic devotion to France, 
and his crimes, like his coup d¢tat of Bru 
maire aud his seizure of the Spanish royal 
family, are described as innocent acts. Gross 





blunders are made in bistory, and absurdities 
occur in battledescriptions, so that the general 
result may fairly be called a sensational ro- 
mance. 

Of a very different sort is another Chicago 
publication (A.C. MeClurg & Co.), * Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s First Campaign,’ by Lieut. Sar- 
gent, Second United States Cavalry. This is 
a history of the famous campaign of Italy m 
1746, analyzed for the use of military students 
The work is so clearly done, and the sketch 
maps so well illustrate the successive stages of 
the campaign, that the general reader can fol 
low the story with satisfaction, and under 
stand wherein Bonaparte was really great. A 
fuller system of foot-note references to author! 
ties would add much to the value of the little 
volume for students’ use. 

The first volume of the Transactions of the 
Jewish Historical Society of Eugland contaius 
several scholarly essays, the most notable of 
which are C. Trice Martin's © Domus Conver 
sorum,” Joseph Jacobs's “Little St. Hugh of 
Lincoln,” and Lucien Wolf's © Cryto Jews un 
der the Commonwealth The volume is well 
printed and bas some excellent illustrations, 
including many facsimiles of old documents 
In his inaugural address, delivered on No 
vember 11, IMA the president says We were 
told that Auglo Jewish history was a very 
small atfair, that it was not likely to add much 
to the general history of our race, and that it 
would throw no light on the annals of our 


country. Such statements betray ignorance 
of the contents of the Jewish records in the 
Public Reeord Oftice The existence of the 
Jewish Plea Rolls of the thirteenth century 
would in itself justify the foundation of this 
Society, and their publication would throw 
much light on the general constitutional and 
social history of Engtand. The volume before 
us should dispel all doubts regarding the ra 
son Détre of the Society 

* Lovell’s Gazetteer of British North Amen 
ca’ (Montreal: John Lovell & Son) is a revi 
sion and extension of the original issue of ISS! 


and the territorial development in the mean 
time has fully warranted the labor of over 
hauling. The work consists of two chief parts 
the gazetteer proper, and a so called *‘ Table of 
Routes,” or one line directory of places, show 
ing the country or district and province in 
which each is situated, and the most convenient 
points from which it is accessible by railroad or 
steamer; a key to the appropriate route being 
furnishedelsewhere. This isa very convenient 
feature The key further exhibits the stations 
on the line of each road, with distances in 
miles. The publisher tries to take a cheerful 
view of the material prospects of the Domin 
ion, vet is forced to regret its slow increase in 
population—only 600,000 from ISS] to IS91, and 
the total inthe latter vear falling short of 5,000, - 
(kt), One must accordingly do some serious 
reading between the lines when he encounters 
a list two and a half pages long of ‘‘ railways 
subsidized by the Parliament of Canada,”’ 
ranging from 2.000 miles down tothree! Half 
a-dozen maps of the principal divisions of the 
Dominion would much have heightened the 
value of this Gazetteer, es per ially for sports 
men, to whom the compiler has purposely ca- 
tered 

Ginn & Co. publish a thin volume, by Wil- 
liam Ordway Partridge, entitled ‘The Tech- 
nique of Sculpture.’ The first half of it is de- 
voted to ** History,” and we can conceive of no 
one to whom it would be of use. The second 
half is devoted to ‘‘ Practice,” and this part 
contains some practical directions which might 


prove useful to any one so ill-advised or unfor- 
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tunate as to attempt the study of modelling 
without a master. Directions for setting upa 
skeleton or for making a piece-mould do not, 
however, constitute a treatise on the ‘‘ tech- 
nique of sculpture,” even when accompanied 
by vague remarks about the ideal or recom- 
mendations to study phrenology. 

‘Physiology for Beginners’ (Macmillan) is 
stated in the preface to have been supervised 
by Professor Michael Foster, but actually 
written by his senior demonstrator, Dr. L. E. 
Shore. A commendable feature is the promi- 
pence given to demonstrations and to the ex- 
amination of the viscera of some animal by 
the student himself. But there are many 
and considerable defects in the text and illus- 
trations in view of the announcement that the 
work is ‘‘intended for those who have no pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject.” For ex- 
ample, on p, 78 the pupil is told to place a 
sheep's heart for study so that the apex is 
away from him; but on the opposite page the 
organ is represented with the apex toward 
him. One of the two most important and ob- 
vious differences between the human and 
sheep’s hearts is the presence in the latter of a 
moderator band; yet this is neither mentioned 
nor shown in the figures. Why, too, should 
the text be continually burdened by the word 
called before the commonly accepted names of 
theseveral organs ? Itis refreshing to note the 
omission of the perfunctory, inadequate, and 
misleading chapters on stimulants and nar- 
cotics that characterize most of the recent 
American text-books; but the ideal ‘ Physiolo- 
gy for Beginners’ has yet to be written. 

The subject of perfumes in the vegetable 
kingdom is treated of pleasantly, though not 
in a very learned way, in Donald McDonald’s 
‘Sweet-Scented Flowers and Fragrant Leaves’ 
(Scribners). The book contains a rambling 
‘historical sketch” of the general subject, 
redolent of jonquils, wallflowers, and roses, 
followed by an alphabetical list, 136 pages 
long, of sweet-smelling plants. Many of the 
names are coupled with more or less interest- 
ing remarks, sometimes about the nature or 
the cultivation of the plant, sometimes as to 
the character of the odor. Under the word 
* Rosa” is a long and fairly well digested ac- 
count of roses, in which some of the most 
highly scented varieties are specially mention- 
ed, Sixteen colored lithographs adorn the 
book, mostly well selected, as the Maréchal 
Niel for a rose ; but to give a figure of a com 
monly cultivated Asiatic magnolia, and call it 
in the list of illustrations Magnolia grandi- 
flora, is surely an injustice to one of the very 
noblest blossoms of the American forest. 

On April 1, when Bismarck completed his 
four-score years, a volume entitled ‘Neue 
Tischgespriiche des Fiirsten Bismarck,’ by 
Heinrich von Poschinger, was to be published 
by the Deutsche Verlegsanstalt in Stuttgart 
and Berlin. If the extracts from this work 
which form the leading paper in the February 
number of the Deutsche Revue may be taken 
as a fair specimen of its contents, the book 
promises to be an amusing, though from an 
historical point of view not particularly valu- 
able, contribution to contemporary Bismarck- 
jana. 

Tourists who can read German, and who 
have an ocean journey to make, may well 
possess themselves of Justus Perthes’s pocket 
‘Sea-Atlas’ (New York: Westermann), which 
aims to answer exactly, yet in a manner clear 
to the ordinary mind, questions likely to be 
asked as to sea terms, observations, rate of 
speed, signals, rules of the sea, lighthouses, 
tides, winds, storms, etc., etc. Besides expla- 


nations and tables on these heads, there are 
numerous maps of winds and currents and 
temperature, and a great many harbor-charts. 
Two scales have, almost without exception, 
been used, and make comparisons easy. The 
little book should be a relief to the tedium of 
the voyage. 

Mr. Edward W. James, whose valuable con- 
tributions to the William and Mary Quarterly 
we have from time to time noticed, has begun 
publication of an elegantly printed Lower Nor- 
folk County (Va.) Antiquary. The only defi- 
nite announcement about it is, that it ‘‘is in- 
tended for the purpose of making known and 
perpetuating the history of this section; and 
as the editor and proprietor is doing this ex- 
clusively for his own pleasure, there will be no 
notes and no queries—-no questions asked and 
none answered.” Still, as librarians who may 
desire a file of the Antiquary will have to put 
a question as to terms and conditions to Mr. 
James, we will mention his address, which is 
824 Park Avenue, Richmond. He prints the 
censuses of slave-owners and slave-holdings or 
hirings in Princess Anne County for 1771-1774 
and 1860, the defects of the latest record being 
occasionally supplied by personal testimony 
that a certain person ‘‘at the emancipation 
proclamation” owned 19 slaves, and another 
‘lost 17 by the war.” He also copies the will 
of Elizabeth Kelsick, in which bequests of ne- 
groes and of plate run side by side. Much 
space is given to the inception of the Norfolk 
Academy in 1761, and to troubles with its mas- 
ter in 1796. There are many genealogical and 
historical foot-notes showing wide research. 
The whole number is very readable and in- 
structive. 

The March Portfolio (Macmillan) is devoted 
to ‘Claude Lorrain.’ Mr. George Grahame 
takes a somewhat insular view of his subject, 
and discusses Ruskin and Turner a little more 
than seems necessary to a non-British reader, 
while he fails to note Claude’s influence on the 
greatest of modern landscape-painters, Corot ; 
but he succeeds in giving a not unfair account 
of Claude’s place in art, and a notion of the 
quality of his very artificial charm. The il- 
lustrations are, as usual in this publication, 
excellent. 

There is a very timely account of the Island 
of Formosa in Petermann’s Mitteilungen for 
February. The interior is apparently still but 
little known, the Chinese authority being limit- 
ed to the western coast-country, the extreme 
northern part, and a narrow strip of the east 
coast. The Chinese are gradually working 
their way inland, cutting down the forests and 
replacing them with indigo and tea plantations. 
Much of the soil is extraordinarily fertile. In 
some places there are three rice-harvests in the 
year, and tea-leaves are picked three times—‘‘in 
many places, indeed, seven times”—a year. An- 
thracite coal of good quality is found in large 
quantities and close to the sea, a thing of great 
importance to a maritime power like Japan. 
Alluvial gold has also been discovered in the 
beds of some of ‘the northern streams. The 
Chinese have built a railroad from the port of 
Kelung a distance of about 100 miles, to a town 
near the west coast. An excellent map accom- 
panies the article. There is also a reproduc- 
tion of the Government map showing the ex- 
tent of malaria in Italy, and constructed from 
the death returns for thé three years 1890-92. 
During this time the deaths from malaria num- 
bered 49,407, or 54 in 100,000. The disease is 
confined almost entirely to the part south of 
the latitude of Rome, though only six of the 
sixty-nine provinces are wholly free from it. 





Sardinia and Sicily suffer the most, the death- 





rate from malaria being 8 inevery 1,000. Rome 
is rapidly improving, the number of deaths 
having fallen from 650 in 1881 to 189 in 1893, 
notwithstanding the great increase in popula- 
tion. 

Léon G. Pélissier’s article, ‘‘La Matiére et 
les Matériaux de l’Histoire du Premier Em- 
pire,” in the Revue Internationale de [En- 
seignement for February, iv a succinct exposi- 
tion of the principal divisions of the subject- 
matter claiming the attention of the historian 
of the epoch, followed by a discriminating sur- 
vey of the material at his disposal. The dis- 
tinctive character of this ‘‘drame de dix ans” 
and its actors, the novel and exceptional phe- 
nomenon presented by the imperial court and 
family, the diverse elements and changing 
ideals of the armies, are drawn in clear out- 
lines. In his estimation of the historical lite- 
rature of the epoch the writer points out the 
influences and motives determining the cha- 
racter of the publications previous to 1880, 
about which time, in consequence of causes 
partly indicated in the essay, a new phase, 
‘* purely and strictly scientific,” of Napoleonic 
literature begins. The same number of the 
Revue contains that part of a report by M. 
Georges Blondel to the minister of education 
which treats of the work in the social sciences 
done in the German universities. 

Two documents, both reprints, lately issued 
by the Bureau of Education (Nos, 214, 215), sum 
up the present condition of the interesting ex- 
periment of domesticating reindeer in Alaska, 
of which we have heretofore taken notice. 
One is the report on education in that Terri- 
tory (1891-92), by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the 
General Agent; the other is his report (1894) 
on the introduction of the deer. Many of the 
numerous illustrations are common to both. 
The matter is good reading, and the prospect, 
if only whiskey can be banished, is very cheer- 
ing. 

We have received from F. Gutekunst, Phila- 
delphia, his panel photographic portrait of the 
late Richard Vaux of that city, a man of ex- 
ceptionally varied experience in law, diplo- 
macy, legislation, and executive authority. 
The likeness displays the well-known eccen- 
tricity of the ex-mayor’s personal appear- 
ance, and gives a remarkable impression of 
virility. 

At two meetings of the ‘‘ Congregation of 
the University of Oxford” held after the one 
reported upon in the Nation of February 28, 
the statute establishing the new (post-gradu- 
ate) degrees of B.Litt. and B.Sc. has taken 
what will be its final shape. Technically the 
new degrees are not yet established, for the 
statute as amended has still to be voted upon 
by the “Convocation of the University of Ox- 
ford.” ‘*Convocation” includes not only the 
436 Masters of Arts in residence who consti- 
tute ‘‘ Congregation,” but practically all others 
who hold that degree. As a matter of fact, 
Convocation is sure to pass a statute like the 
one now in question, since there is the greatest 
possible unanimity in favor of it. The most 
important of the new amendments lately 
passed to the statute is the one cutting down 
the period of residence required from three to 
two years. It was held that at least two 
years’ residence must be demanded for the new 
Oxford degrees, no matter what work may 
have been done or what degree may have 
been taken elsewhere, because no satisfactory 
scheme of advanced work could be framed for 
a year. Throughout the discussions at the 
three meetings of Congregation, there was a 
constant preoccupation with possible candi- 
dates who might be tempted by the new de 
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grees to resort to Oxford from the American 
universities. 


—In lieu of the frequent meritorious and 
needful article that prods the reluctant pa- 
triot, the Atlantic presents this month a trip- 
let of papers admirably adapted to stir pa- 
triotic sentiment at its springs and sources. A 
war episode is what is, perhaps, least of all 
suggested by the title of a short poem, ‘While 
the Robins Sang.” Nevertheless, the reader 
finds one in it, told in Tennysonian vein and 
measure, with some of the softening and mel- 
lowing associations with nature that lift it 
towards the rank of poetic legend that wears. 
Mrs. Earle’s ‘‘ Flower Lore of New England 
Children” shows, if one chooses so to look at 
it, when and where the finer instincts of na- 
tionality may be bred in the bone; while a tale, 
‘‘Dumb Foxglove,” by Annie Trumbull Slos- 
son, of the plain folk of New England, falls not 
far short of dissolving the eye into ecstasy of 
pity touched with admiration. Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill again proves one of the pleasant uses of 
leisure that has been earned by scholarly la- 
bor, by lingering with the reader, in ‘‘ A Talk 
over Autographs,” among those in his own 
large collection, as well as among his equally 
ample reminiscences of some of their writers. 
An interesting study of Macbeth, by John Fos- 
ter Kirk, is built not upon the scaffolding of 
Shaksperian glossaries and grammars, but 
upon the basis of an understanding of the na- 
tural ways of flesh and blood. Therefore, al- 
though its writer’s reading is wide enough to 
bring to bear on it powers of comprehension 
that are freely used, this is a piece of literary 
criticism through which the Macbeths—for the 
study is of the pair—lose nothing in human 
reality, while their motives of action and 
shades of character gain skilful interpretation. 
But the article par excellence of the month 
will undoubtedly seem to many readers C. T. 
Copeland’s ‘‘Robert Louis Stevenson.” An 
enthusiasm at once so discreet and so ardent 
needed only the finished form of expression it 
has found here to render it complete. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps and Gilbert Parker con- 
tinue to fill the space allotted to serials. 


—In the Century the altitude of two bright 
particular stars in the artistic heavens—the one 
Mme. Réjane, the other Bernhard Stavenhagen 
—is briefly but excellently taken by Justin 
Huutly McCarthy and by Henry T. Finck. 
Mr. Finck gives an interesting outline of past 
conditions of piano-playing, and makes his 
criticism comprehensive enough to be of some 
measure of service to the reader who wishes 
to increase his pleasure in beautiful music by 
an intelligent appreciation of the principles on 
which its beauties rest. Excellent likenesses 
also accompany each of these papers. A some. 
what sensational interest attaches to the seri- 
ously scientific article by Thomas Commerford 
Martin on the recent electrical work of Nikola 
Tesla, inasmuch as on March 13 Tesla’s 
laboratory was destroyed by fire, leaving the 
illustrations to this article the only record of 
some of his experiments. Among these, pho 
tography by phosphorescence lends itself best 
to popular illustration and description. Read- 
ers with a taste for articles of adventure 
founded on facts will find no stint of either in 
the lengthy account of our former privateer- 
ing compatriot, Paul Jones. A liberal number 
of pictures support the interest of this narra. 
tive, which is signed Moliy Elliot Seawell. 
Other readers, who object to taking their fic- 
tion with interruptions, will, after next month, 
be able to follow Mrs. Burton Harrison's 
‘Errant Wooing’ from beginning to end with- 





out pause. Mr. Crawford's ‘Casa Braccio’ and 
the Life of Napoleon will, on the contrary, 
still continue their monthly course. 


—Notwithstanding the fair promise held 
out by names on its title page, a search 
through Scribner’s for pictures or papers 
above mediocrity proves somewhat delusive. 
Mr. Abbey contributes to the numerous 
Easter illustrations, and Mr. Lang writes 
of Prince Charles Stuart. The latter, how- 
ever, fills a generous number of pages with 
an accretion of details, in a fashion that bet- 
ter represents the painstaking methods of an 
historical ‘‘ Seminar ” than his own particu- 
lar powers of literary fusion or luminous pre- 
sentment of individuals. Mr. Abbey's sub- 
ject, representing an old English custom of 
the queen and her ladies creeping ‘* with 
dyvers giftes of egges and apples ” to the foot of 
the cross on Good Friday, is admirably chosen; 
his picture, unfortunately, is void of the spirit- 
ed qualities of life and action usually to be 
found in his work. It is not surprising that 
the part of the month’s instalment of Robert 
Grant’s ‘ Art of Living ’ which turns upon the 
effects of a college education for daughters, 
should, though liberal in view, be lacking in 
novelty. A subject that has been so done to 
death in print probably needs a timely rest to 
recruit its exhausted vitality. But the duty 
of men of means and social position to practise 
the doctrine of democratic equality in the 
schooling of their sons is a comparatively dor- 
mant question of education, which Mr. Grant 
vigorously rouses. The withholding of the 
sons of such men from the public schools is dis- 
cussed in relation to the welfare of the sons 
themselves, of the community, and of the pub- 
lic. Boarding-schools, their Anglicizing ten- 
dencies, and their advantages and disadvan- 
tages for prospective American citizens, also 
come in for a share of sensible comment. 


—An allied topic is wisely treated in the 
Editor’s Study of Harper's, under the heading 
‘*Social Position of Teachers.” It is instruc- 
tive to notice that while Mr. Grant finds in 
the anxious but selfish mothers of the well-to 
do classes the potent enemies of the public 
schools, Mr. Warner likewise arraigns women 
of the same class as the force inimical to the 
social claims of teachers of their own sex 
This is evidence of the encouraging type that 
tends to make a strong case against the parties 
accused. Of this number's two articles of 
practical import, one is on ‘* Recent Progress 
in the Public Schools,” by the Commissioner of 
Education; tlhe other deals with the portion of 
population that is not affected by schools 
or their methods. Unpretending as is this 
second article, **Club Life among Uutcasts,” 
by Josiah Flynt, it deserves a widespread cir 
culation. Especially is its place in the hands 
of members of settlements and workers in the 
slums of all shades and varieties. Philanthro- 
pie effort and brotherly influences are in no 
wise met by discouragement, but levels of hu- 
manity whither, the writer claims, these must 
be preceded by law and government, punish- 
ment and sequestration, are described from the 
standpoint of an acquaintance gained by drastic 
means, and sufticiently intimate to give weight 
to the author's views. Arthur Svmons has 
handled his paper, ‘‘ Venice in Easter.” with 
capital literary skill. The reader accustomed, 
however, to accept the City of the Doges in the 
serious mood of a Ruskinite will have to 
stretch his cathohetty of taste to its limits to 
include a liking for these decadent ‘* impres- 
sions and sensations 


The leading article, 
‘‘Qur National Capital,” is composed in the 
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style that the magazine might safely leave in 
undisputed possession to the newspaper. 


In the February number of Nord wid Sid 
(of which Paul Lindau is still the editor, J. B 
Horn has an interesting article on Wagner's 
‘** Meistersinger,” apropos of the Hans Sachs 
celebration. Thirty years ago, he points out, 
the prolific cobbler-poet was known to Ger 
mans only through histories of literature. To 
day his name and personality are as familiar 
as those of any historic personage. Wagner's 
humorous opera has done for him what the bis 
torians and philologists could never have ac- 
complished, Herr Horn gives the history of 
this opera, and shows how Wagner altered and 
improved it in successive versions before it was 
wedded finally to the music. His basis of corm- 
parison is chiefly the facsimile of the first ver 
sion of the poem which B. Schott of Maine 
issued to celebrate the twenty. fifth anniversary 
of the opera's first performance at Munich 
The publishers also placed at Herr Horn’s dis 
posal a number of letters written to them by 
Wagner in 1861 and IN. In one of these he 
says, in regard to his ‘* Meistersinger ” plan 
The subject involves a good deal of sentiment 
and drollery (viel gemuthltch-Drodiges), and | 
pride myself on having bit upon something 
entirely unexpected and unique in this entirely 
original conception of mine. Its style, in the 
poem as in the music, is to be thoroughly essy 
and popular, and its prompt success on the 
stage will be further insured by the circum 
stance that this time | need neither a so-called 
first tenor nor a great tragic soprano.” It is 
well known that Wagner conceived and sketch 
ed the plot of his only comic epera as early as 
1845; and in IS61 he wrote that be had post 
poned this merry work in the belief that he 
would be more disposed to carry it out in the 
serene atmosphere of old age His method of 
composition is illustrated by the remark made 
in January, IS, * The music is already com 
plete in my head,” where it remained in part till 
the completion of the score in October, INj7 


—Prof. Reuter of the Christianeum of Alto- 
na, whose valuable contributions to the study 
of Rickert we mentioned a vear ago, now 
gives us in the * Yearly Programme” of that 
institution another batch of information on 
the poet's private life, largely from hitherto 
unpublished letters of Rickert himself. These 
letters, covering the last vears of Riickert's 
stay at Erlangen and the first vears of bis con 
nection with the University of Berlin, are in- 
teresting chiefly from the pathological point 
of view. They show a man who, hemmed in 
by narrow surroundings, oppressed by bodi- 
ly sufferings, soured by the discrepancy be- 
tween his inner riches and his outer limita 
tions, has lost his native elasticity, so that be 
fails at the very moment when he is called toa 
larger and more suitable sphere of action. It 
is hard to recognize here the poet of the ‘* Ge- 
harnischte Sonnette’; and it is truly pitiful 
to read such a reflection as the following, writ- 
ten in the first year of his stay at Berlin: ‘My 
position here is perfectly untenable and inane, 
and | must try to get out of it and back to my 
former solitude. Schelling has monopolized 
the interest of the public, and the King is en- 
tirely bewitched by Tieck. If the curious 
crowd which thronged into my first lecture 
had only received me with some token of re- 
cognition, I might have gone into it with some 
zest. As it is, I strike my sails.” No wonder 
that the last twenty-five years of Riickert’s life 
ripened so little poetic fruit. His work was 
done when he finished ‘ Die Weisheit des Brab- 
manen.” 
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—The third volume of the collected writings 
of Ludwig Bamberger is entitled ‘ Politische 
Schriften von 1848 bis 1868’ (Berlin : Rosen- 
baum & Hart), and consists of newspaper and 
megazine articles setting forth the aspirations 
for German freedom and unity cherished by 
the uncompromising Liberal party that inaugu- 
rated the Revolution of 1848. The achieve- 
inent of German unity by far different me- 
thods and with far different aims has tended 
to discredit those early strivings, and to give 
4 grotesque air to much of the ardent writings 
in which they found expression. Bamberger’s 
articles, however, are so impressive by reason 
of their evident sincerity, and so attractive by 
virtue of their literary finish, that their repub- 
lication cannot fail in some measure to re- 
habilitate, in the eyes of the present genera- 
tion, the generous if misguided aspirations of 
the handful of ardent patriots who threw them- 
selves into the hopeless struggles of those dis 
tant years. Some of the causes of their rapid 
failure are clearly sketched in Bamberger’s 
graphic account of the rising in the Palatinate 
in May and June, 1849, The incompetence of 
the leaders and their lack of material resources 
were so great that the revolt could have been 
crushed in a week if the Governments had not 
been frightened out of their wits and had not 
immensely overestimated the strength of their 
assailants. The volume concludes with the 
original French version of the articles on Bis- 
marck which appeared in the Revue Moderne 
in February, 1867, and at once gave Bamber- 
ger a Eurvpean reputation. 


—At Stationers’ Hall, London, the Interna- 
tional Society of Wood-Engravers—as the 
English Society calls itself—has just been hold- 
ing an exhibition of its members’ work. The 
show came at an opportune moment, for in 
England much has recently been heard, from 
certain quarters, of the depressed condition of 
the art and the chance of its complete disap- 
pearance in the immediate future. Altogether, 
to one who has only read the articles that have 
been written, the wood-engraver might already 
seem as doomed as the dodo, But the exhibi- 
tion explained that wherever the evil lies, it is 
not with the wood-engravers themselves. A 
correspondent writes to us: 


‘*From the large engraving departments of 
houses like Cassell’s and the Graphic, strong 
and exquisite work on the wood is still turned 
out. There are independent engravers like Mr. 
Donner, whose block after Titian’s * Bacchus 
and Ariadne’ approaches even Mr. Cole’s Old 
Masters; like Mr. Whymper, whose engravings 
for his ‘Scrambles among the Alps’ will al- 
ways make that volume a prize to the collector 
of this century's good illustrated books; like 
Mr. Biscombe Gardner, who is following the 
example of Kruell in publishing hisengravings 
separately, without text: like Mr. Babbage. 
and still others, whose names, however, are but 
names unfortunately to the multitude. All 
these men exhibited in Stationers’ Hall. There 
was also one block by Cole; there were also 
specimens of the reaily excellent color-print- 
ingdone by Bong, the German, for Moderne 
AKimst, now published in London in an English 
edition. If tye designs for this magazme are 
commonplace and, at times, somewhat vulgar, 
the fault is not the engravers’, and, certainly, 
engraving and printing bave both reached a 
very high degree of tectnical perfection. The 
absence of cheap work from the collection 
seemed to explain the influence * process’ has 
had upon the trade, though not upon the art. 
The cheap wood engraver cannot compete with 
process, but hiseventual disappearance is scarce 
to be regretted. On the other hand, as yet half- 
tone process cannot touch, in measure of ac- 
complishment, the really fine wood-engraving 
~a fact which is fast being realized now that 
the first transports over process have been 
modified by time Even in France, where the 
Guillaume process had for a while such a 
vogue, there is seen on every side a return to 





wood-engraving. In England the signs of re- 
turn are not so marked as in the United States, 
though, singularly enough, a sixpenny publi- 
cation like the /dler bas begun to use wood 
blocks. Some houses, that have their own 
staff of engravers, are apt to put their best 
work into the hands of foreigners. And 
the great majority of publishers prize cheap- 
ness so much above excellence that a bad pro- 
cess block has far more charm for them than a 
good engraving. There are exceptions, of 
course.” 


GRIFFIS'S RELIGIONS OF JAPAN. 


The Religions of Japan. By W. E. Griffis, 

D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895. 

Tuis work enjoys the advantage of meeting a 
want not only long felt, but expressed. The 
religions concerned are three: Shinto, tbe 
ethnic cult, with Confucianism and Buddh- 
ism, both imported though fully naturalized 
faiths. The first of these religions an au- 
thority like C. P. Tiele declined to treat in 
1877, for want of reliable data (‘History of 
Ancient Religions,’ x.). Ten years later C. 
Saussaye ventured a page on the basis of the 
same rejected data, and necessarily with indif- 
ferent success. The better authorities tabu- 
lated two years later in his second volume 
of the ‘ Religionsgeschichte’ came too late to 
aid the account in the first, of course. No 
other writer at once accessible and reliable 
has since attempted an account of Shinto. 
With Japan’s other two religions, Confucian- 
ism and Buddhism, the case has been yet 
worse. Noaccredited writer has so much as at- 
tempted them, and students have been left 
with the natural though false notion that the 
Japanese forms simply reproduced the Chinese 
recently become familiar to us. 

Dr. Griffis, then, undertook the much-needed 
task of codrdinating the varied special trea- 
tises now accessible, and brought to it an in- 
valuable preparation of personal acquaint- 
ance for four years with the faiths described. 
The result is in general an excellent compendi- 
um of the religions of Japan, which must come 
into immediate and general demand, and of 
which every future treatment must take ac- 
count. As to the contents, let no one imagine 
that Japan is in religion, any more than in art 
and polities, a mere replica of her congener on 
the mainland. Uponall three of her religions 
—native and imported alike—Japan has set 
the stamp of her peculiar genius, much to the 
mortification of her elder, China, who, like 
some other countries, is much averse to being 
improved upon. 

The almost total strangeness of the Japanese 
religious field to the Western reader calls for 
a specification of the characteristic facts de- 
scribed in the work before us. First as to 
Shinto. Here most students will for the first 
time learn that phallicism has prevailed in far- 
Oriental Japan, though all previous accounts 
of it have given India as its eastern limit. 
The requirements of a book meant for general 
circulation excluded much no doubt known to 
the author on this subject, and he refers (p. 
381) the reader desirous of details to a mono- 
graph by Dr. Edmund Buckley of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago entitled ‘ Phallicism in 
Japan,’ and now ready at the University of 
Chicago Press. Another feature of special in- 
terest is the account of the fusion of Mikado- 
ism, or belief in the Mikado’s divine descent, 
with sun-worship, in order to confirm by re- 
ligious supremacy that military ascendancy 
which the invading Mikado’s tribe had won 
over earlier settlers. The specialist in hiero- 
logy will note the bearing of this fact upon 
the present advocacy by H. Spencer,C. P.Tiele, 





and others less known of animism as the sole 
source of religion; for here is an animistic 
Mikadoism attacbed as something inferior to 
a widely spread, unquestioned and indepen- 
dent sun worship which shows no sign of an 
earlier derivation from aught else, and there- 
fore points to naturism as a principle of re- 
ligious origins codrdinate with animism, as 
Max Miiller, Saussaye, and others contend. 
Next comes a specimen or two of the very pe- 
culiar Shinto rituals, and a partial account of 
the myths and morals of the ‘ Kojiki,’ the 
chief Shinto scripture. Of these rituals, that 
for the ‘‘ purification of offences” has an ob- 
vious value in its bearing on the problem of 
expiation in general. Last we note an ac- 
count of the very instructive phenomenon of 
arrested development caused in this case by 
the advent of Buddhism. 

The treatment of Confucianism in Japan af- 
fords a rare insight into the mainsprings of 
the every-day life of the Japanese; for the to 
us exceedingly strange mutual toleration and 
even reciprocity of the three Japanese reli- 
gions assigned secular morality to the charge of 
Confucianism, while the future world was pro- 
vided for by Buddhism, and the past world 
cosmologically explained by Shinto. It ap- 
pears that Confucianism bore in Japan its 
well-known Chinese fruits of servile obedience 
from inferiors, with unhampered control by 
superiors, an obsolescent form of which the 
modern traveller sees and admires in the ex- 
quisite politeness of even the poorest Japanese, 
while be knows nothing of the frightful cost 
at which it was secured. The duties of the 
‘five relations” of society which form the es- 
sence of this Confucianism are stated and con- 
trasted with the ethics of Christianity. Of 
the admissibility of such contrast no doubt can 
remain after reading the specifications here 
made, though judgment as to its degree will 
naturally vary. Whether the relation ex- 
amined be that of sovereign and minister, of 
father and son, of husband and wife, of older 
and younger brother, or of friend and friend, 
it appears plain that while the words are 
mostly the same, the ideas connoted sometimes 
differ so much as to prove repugnant to us. 
Occasionally the words used reveal the differ- 
ence, as in the case where the Japanese lan- 
guage contains no equivalent for brother, but 
always adds the important element of older or 
younger; and again where chastity must be 
translated by feiso or misao, both, however, 
meaning womanly virtue. ‘A circumlocu- 
tion is needed to express the idea of a chaste 
man.” This imperfectly developed Chinese 
morality took a downward step in Japan when, 
in accord with the old Mikadoism, it made the 
first relation—extended to include retainer and 
lord—paramount over the other four, even 
that filial relation which dominates in China. 
This change occasioned such bloody results 
that ‘‘no Moloch or Shiva has won more vo- 
taries to his shrine.” The Confucianism that 
from the seventeenth century opposed Buddh- 
ism and dominated the samurai (literary and 
military) class was the medley made by Chu 
Hi, ‘‘the ethics of Confucius transfused with 
the mystical elements of Taoism and the specu- 
lations of Buddhism.” 

While but 97 pages are devoted to Shinto 
and only 54 to Confucianism, 170 are assigned 
to Buddhism, and this distribution, which is 
fair, indicates the salient fact that Buddhism 
has so far dominated Japan that on the whole 
Japan, with both its good and its evil, must be 
declared a Buddhist country. Here the intro- 
duction and growth of the religion, retaining 
the name but so little of the teaching of its 
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famous Indian founder, are sketched in striking 
colors. Noticeable are the facts that here, as 
in India, Buddhism early won the allegiance of 
the court, whence influence and wealth accrued, 
and that conquest of the people was further 
much facilitated by that appropriation of the 
Shinto cult and property which modern Shinto 
reformers stigmatize as simple robbery. This 
latter course, so characteristic everywhere of 
Buddhism, took chief shape in. the formation 
of a sect named Rydbu, ‘two faced,” in which, 
on pantheistic principles, hundreds of the 
myriad Shinto deities were catalogued, under 
the term Gon-gen, as temporary manifesta. 
tions of some Buddha; Amaterasu, regent of 
the Shinto pantheon, herself becoming an in- 
carnation of Amida. 

Of the twelve Buddhist sects introduced in- 
to or developed in Japan, five of the earliest 
group have long since disappeared, while the 
sixth is unimportant, the two medieval sects 
called Tendai and Shingon are still powerful, 
and three of the four modern—i. e., twelfth. 
and thirteenth.century sects, called J6d6, Shin, 
and Nichiren—claim special attention as Japan 
ese trausformations of the Buddhist faith. The 
Tendai is philosophical, pantheistic, and Jesu- 
itical, the Shingon is mystic and esoteric, a 
certain Zen sect, belonging tothe modern group, 
reacts from expression in ceremony and scrip- 
ture, and declares for the principle, ‘‘ Look 
carefully within and there you will find the 
Buddha.” 

The three Japanese sects show the common 
trait of “universalism and democracy,’ though 
the Nichiren approximates to Romanism and 
the J6d5 and Shin Shu to Protestantism. 
While the Jod6 rather caricatures Protestant 
ism, the Shin Shu so nearly approaches it 
that surprise amounting to shock certainly 
awaits the learner in this field. Those who 
have long relished the remarkable parallels 
between Buddhism aud Romanism will find 
those between Buddhism (as Shin Shu) and 
Protestantism equally remarkable, though to 
them no doubt less appetizing. But truth 
must shine forth all the brighter, whatever 
happens to Romanism or Protestantism. Justi- 
fication by faith alone, instantaneous conver- 
sion and sanctification, searching the scrip- 
tures, morality as important as and indeed the 
proof of faith, city evangelization, home and 
foreign missions, combined with rejection of 
penance, of fasting, of food-proscriptions, of 
pilgrimages, of monasticism and of amulets, 
conspicuously distinguish the Shin Shu or 
“Tree Sect” from every other Buddhist sect 
outside or inside Japan. The Buddhist Luther, 
by name Shinran Shonin, promulgated his 
doctrines 1203 a. D. Shin Shu is by far the 
most numerous sect in Japan, and, what is 
most important of all, seems not incapable of 
further reform under the new influence of 
Christianity. 

The account of Buddhism concludes with a 
chapter on its vast influence as a civilizing 
force in Japan, and traces to its doctrine of 
karma that spirit of hopeless resignation s« 
characteristic of the East. The characteristic 
traits of Christianity and Buddhism are strik- 
ingly contrasted in one passage (p. 307): 

“© As sad asa temple bell’ is the coinage of 
popular speech; . whereas the general 
associations of the Christian spire and belfry, 
apart from the note of time, are those of joy, 
invitation, and good news, those of the tongue- 
less and log struck bells of Buddhism are som 
bre and saddening. * As merry as a marriage- 
bell’ could never be said of the boom from a 
Buddhist temple, even though it pour waves 
of sound through sunny leagues. There is a 
vast difference between the paal and plav 
the chimes of Europe and the liquid melody 
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which floods the landscape of Chinese Asia. 
The one music, high in air, seems ever to tell of 
faith, triumph, and aspiration; the other, in 
minor notes, from bells hung low on yokes, 
perpetually echoes the despair of pessimism, 
the follv of living, and the joy that anticipates 
its end.” 

The book closes with an account of the cen- 
tury of Roman Christianity in Japan, and 
resultant two centuries of exclusion of all 
foreigners except the Dutch to a very limited 
extent. 

It remains to indicate some limitations and 
errors which might misguide those not having 
access to the sources, First, then, the treat 
ment of Shinto rather suggests than supplies 
the need for a technical account of that cult. 
Of ‘Kojiki’ and * Yengishiki’ only stray ex 
cerpts and not complete analyses are given, 
while no interpretation of either is attempted 
(p. 66), though eclipse, rain-storm, moon, and 
lightning form the bases of very neat myths 
never yet disentangled from their context. Mr. 
Percival Lowell's recent valuable discovery of 
trance-possession in Shinto should have been 
embodied in the work. No account of the 
leading figures in the Shinto pantheon is given, 
nor are Shinto magic and divination alluded 
to. The exceeding polygamy of the ancient 
rulers even with paternal sisters 1s overlooked, 
the unique shrines of the Sun-goddess and 
Moon-god are not described, nor the remarka- 
ble communion service called Kagura as per- 
formed at these shrines. Plant and animal 
worship are illustrated but not described 
Many or all of these topics were no doubt ex 
cluded by the scope of the book and the Morse 
lectures which it records, but not the less need 
pointing out. A handbook of Shinto, there 
fore, remains as much a desideratum as ever. 

As respects Confucianism, a fuller account of 
the ‘ Teishu’ from the sources will better ground 
insight into this so influential factor in Japan 
ese life. The treatment of Buddhism is un- 
technical, but good; and especially worthy of 
commendation, both from the polemic and 
scientific standpoint, is that fairness which en 
ables the author to both see and state the Chris 
tian parallels for what have too often been re 
garded as follies peculiar-to Buddhism 

The following we judge to be palpable 
errors: ‘‘Shamanism or Animism,” p. 15, 
whereas shamanism is not conterminous with. 
but only one of the myriad forms of, animism 
‘And if, ete..”” p. 16, whereas animism is not a 
‘more exact,” but only more general, term 
than shamanism. The amulet is wrongly con- 
sidered a fetish, p. 24, since it belongs to 
magic, being a pledge of the guardianship 
Jap. marmort) of the deity, whose name it 
bears (cf. Saussaye'’s * Religionsgeschichte.’ i. 
43-4). The account of the creative pair given 
on p. 4 is a phallic myth garbled without 
warning for polite presentation. Dr. Murray. 
in his recent ‘ Story of Japan,’ sinned vet more 
against science, for he garbled the same myth 
after premising, p. 36, that ‘the only way to 
treat history is to give its early legends in as 
nearly the form in which they had been handed 
down as possible The dragon referred to on 
p. 75, note 28, should have been interpreted as 
the tire-fiend it really is. On page S) the coition 
hut should have been cited along with the par- 
turition hut and the but for the dving. which 
last should, according te * Kojiki,’ p. “7, be hut 
for the dead. The error on p. 103, whereby 
Confucius is represented as a student of the 
‘Hsiao King, which very book records con 
Versations between himself and Zang-Zze 
‘Sacred Books of the East.’ iii., 451), is plain 
enough To the King mentioned 
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assertion on p. 1083 that “the pre-Confucian 
faith was monotheistic ” is sure to mislead the 
inexpert. With such scholars as C. P. Tiele 
and A. Reville holding strenuously to the oppeo- 
posite view, all talk about ‘almost universal 
agreement” is unjustitied icf. Reville’s ‘La 
Religion Chinoise, p. 127). The introduction 
of the Japanese form Shaka is an anachronism 
at p. 160, and Gautama, the Buddha, was of 
the Sakva clan, not, as stated in the text, of 
the Municlan. Muni means ‘ sage,’and Sakva 
muni ‘sage of the Sakvas.” The erroneous 
substitution of Fudo for Kwannon on p. 27) 
was probably a pure wishap, since the idol is 
well known to all in Japan. The calyx of the 
lotus specified on p. 308 should be torus, or re 
ceptacle. We can recall no case in) which 
Shaka’s image occupies the centre of a Japanese 
temple, as stated on p. S05 Indeed, even smal! 
images of the founder of Buddhism, as of 
Maitreva (Jap. Miroku), the original Bodhi 
sitva (Jap. Bosatsu), are uncommon 

That an early second edition will allow of 
portunity for the correction or vindication of 
these citations, we cannot doubt | Tt ais, more 
over, much to be hoped that this book wil 
prove an incentive to other scholars in and out 
of Japan, applying rigider methods and mor: 
technical data, to devote an entire treatise t 


each of the religions here sketched in one 
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THE union of heroic action with intellectual 


culture and aspiration characteristic of the 
Elizabethan era, which is so conspicuous in 
Raleigh and Sir Philip Svdney, shows itself 

the subject of this bio- 


I 
graphy. Sir Robert Dudlev, who stvled him- 


net less remarkably in 


self Earl of Warwick and Duke of Northum 
tb rland. Dudley set out as a soldier, but, bis 
biographer tells us. “bad from his youth a 
natural sympathy for the sea perhaps. we 
may add, for the cargoes of vessels navigating 
the sea, since in him, 8s in most of his com 
peers, there was manifestly a strain of the 
buccaneers In 15%. when only twenty-one, he 
made a voyage of discovery in which, though 
he failed to find his way to an empire the peo 
ple of which powdered themselves with gold- 
lust, he discovered Guiana, took Trinidad 
and captured prizes. In a subsequent voy 
age of discovery and plunder he, in a small 
vessel with a crew reduced bv sickness, fought 
a great Spanish ship for two days, and left 
her ina sinking condition Other daring ac 
tions followed, In 1506 Dudley, in the ab 
sence of his uhele, the Earl of Nottingham 
who was High Admiral, took the command of 
the English fleet; and in the year following he 

mmanded the vanguard in the battle of 
Cadiz, At the same time he was profoundly 
studying the art and theory of navigation 
He was one of the first to adopt sailing by 
great circles. and he constructed an elaborate 
instrument for finding the tides. He was a 
scientific ship-builder and the master of the 
art of fortification. He was a mathematician, 
and wrote on perspective. Medicine did not 
escape him, and he naturally produced a uni 


versal remedy. He was at the same time an 
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economist and a politician, though in the latter 
character he showed little sagacity by compro- 
mising himself in Essex’s Rebellion. Such a 
range of pursuits was, of course, possible only 
in an age in which the field of knowledge was 
narrow and capable of being embraced by a 
single mind. But the result was an approach 
to all-round excellence and harmonious de- 
velopment such as the world is not likely to 
see again. We have far greater men in dif- 
ferent lines than the sixteenth century had, 
but we have no Walter Raleigh, Philip Sydney, 
or Robert Dudley. 

Robert Dudley’s family history, however, is 
one of many proofs that the moral virtue of 
the age (so far, at least, as the upper classes were 
concerned) was not on a par with its energy 
in action, or its intellectual splendor. There 
was an interregnum between the fall of the Ca- 
tholic and the rise of the Protestant morality. 
The court of the virgin Queen was more re- 
markable for brilliancy than purity. Robert 
Dudley was the son of the Earl of Leicester, 
the unworthy, or perhaps too worthy, favorite 
of Elizabeth. After the death of Amy Rob- 
sart, Leicester married Lady Douglass Shef- 
field, but he concealed his marriage, fearing, as 
was conjectured, the Queen’s wrath, and being 
unwilling to dissipate the flattering belief that 
he bad been married to her in secret. Grow- 
ing tired of Lady Douglass Sheffield, he drove 
her away, after, as she swore, practising on 
her life with poison, and married the widow of 
Lord Essex, with whom he had for some time 
been intriguing, and the death of whose first 
husband was ascribed by a tattling world to 
the skill of an Italian physician in the employ- 
ment of his successor. It is difficult to see why 
the biographer who recounts these facts should 
scout as manifestly unfair the, belief that Amy 
Robsart was murdered. A jury, he says, 
found a verdict of ‘‘mischaunce.” But under 
whose influence was the jury empanelled, and 
what amount of evidence does Mr. Leader sup- 
pose would have sufficed in those days to make 
a jury find the lover of the Queen guilty of the 
murder of his wife? The verdict of mis- 
chaunce serves only to crush by anticipation 
the desperate hypothesis of suicide to which 
defenders of Leicester now resort. 

Leicester in his will bequeathed to Robert 
Dudley a large estate in reversion, but, to 
please the last Lady Leicester and her friends, 
designated him as his base-born son. This piece 
of meanness led to litigation about the succes- 
sion to the earldom, in which Robert Dudley's 
claim was overborne by the interest of the 
Dowager Lady Leicester and her party. He, 
however, afterwards assumed the titles of Earl 
of Warwick and Duke of Northumberland un- 
der a patent of the Emperor Ferdinand, who 
thus exercised for about the last time in rela- 
tion to England his shadowy power as the 
universal Cesar. 

Disgusted by the injustice with which he had 
been treated, Dudley cast off his nationality, 
left England, and settled in Tuscany. He at 
the same time cast off the national religion and 
became a Roman Catholic; a change perhaps 
not very repugnant to the English nobleman 
and courtier of that day. But he went further 
and changed his wife. Asa mere boy he had 
been contracted to Frances Vavasour, but the 
marriage had been forbidden by the Queen. 
He then married Alice Leigh, by whom he had 
children. He now left Alice behind him, 
though she was willing to follow him and turn 
Catholic, took with him Elizabeth Southwell, 
who pretended a wish to become a nun, and 
married her under a papal dispensation from 
the law of consanguinity, Alice and her chil- 





dren notwithstanding. His plea for repudiat- 
ing Alice was that his marriage with her had 
been against the law of the Church because 
Frances Vavasour, to whom he had been pre- 
contracted, was still living at tbe time. In- 
diana divorce is not original after all. 

Dudley joined the court of the Duke of Tus- 
cany, built himself a palace at Florence, and 
became the Duke’s master of marine, naval 
architect, and adviser on commercial affairs. 
To his inspiration Leghorn owed her position 
as a port and her prosperity. At Florence he 
ultimately harvested the observations and ex- 
periences of his life in his opus magnum, 
the ‘Arcano del Mare,’ a work in four bulky 
and sumptuous volumes treating of longitude 
and the means of determining it; discipline, 
military and maritime, naval architecture, 
and scientific navigation, with a great number 
of maps, charts, and diagrams. The work, 
though its science has, of course, been super- 
seded, has still a high value in the eyes of 
book-collectors, and the first edition fetches a 
large price. It could scarcely have been 
brought out in England at that day. 

Though he had renounced his nationality, 
Dudley had not lost interest in English poli- 
ties or even his connection with the English 
Government. He was employed in a negotia- 
tion for a marriage between Prince Henry, the 
son of James I., and a Princess of Tuscany, 
which, if it had come to light, would probably 
have set Protestant England on fire, as did 
afterwards the negotiation for a marriage be- 
tween Prince Charles and the Infanta of 
Spain. His inventive genius also struck out 
a plan for bridling the ‘‘exorbitances” and 
‘‘impertinences” of Parliament, which he em- 
bodied in a tract addressed to James I. He 
proposes simply to build a fort in each of the 
chief towns, and garrison it with a soldiery, 
which is either to be foreign or at least to be 
drawn from a different part of the country. 
There can be no doubt that this remedy for 
Parliamentary impertinence, could it only 
have been applied, would have been at least as 
efficacious as the powder composed of anti- 
mony, scammony, and cream of tartar with 
which Dudley proposed to cure all bodily dis- 
ease. The tract came to light at the time of 
Strafford’s execution, immediately after which 
it was published by his enemies and coupled 
with his name. Dudley, when he wrote it, 
must have completely lost touch of England. 
With the air of Tuscany he had imbibed the 
political principles of De Medici. It is remark- 
able, however, that, like Bacon and Strafford, 
he means his monarchy to be still Parliamen- 
tary, though Parliament is practically to do 
the will of the Crown. 

The work is a welcome little addition to our 
knowledge of the Elizabethan group, and cre- 
dit is due to the house of Barbéra for the accu- 
racy with which it has printed an English 
book. 





Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs. By 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie. Harper & Bros. 


In a book of reminiscences written by one born 
in a great literary set we instinctively look 
first for something new about those who pro- 
voke eternal curiosity. Mrs. Ritchie’s me- 
moirs contain nothing very new, but much 
that is perhaps more satisfactory in the shape 
of casual personal impressions of people very 
well known to the world through their books 
and pictures. Whether by accident or design, 
she refrains from mentioning those who 
seemed to her disagreeable, and permits us 
contentedly to dwell in the beliefj that her 





father’s friends were as nice as they were 
clever. One or two anecdotes illustrative of 
Carlyle’s acerbity are narrated, but there is 
no doubt that Mrs. Ritchie’s memory of him is 
affectionate as well as reverential. Of Dick- 
ens she says the pleasantest things imaginable. 
The Dickens parties were the delight of the 
Thackeray children, and the sketch of one of 
those wonderful entertainments presents rather 
a pretty vision of the two rivals in popular 
esteem. The children, having supped, were 
romping in the hall when suddenly 


“their noise became a cheer, and then another, 
and we looked up and saw that our own father 
had come to fetch us, and that his white head 
was there above the others; then came a third 
final, ringing cheer, and some one went up to 
him—it was Mr. Dickens himself — who 
laughed and said quickly, ‘That is for you!’ 
and my father looked up surprised, pleased, 
touched; settled his spectacles and nodded 
gravely to the little boys.” 

To those whom Mrs. Ritchie calls ‘‘ his incon- 
venient little girls” the father was the centre 
of the universe—not a remote, awful abstrac- 
tion, but a big, companionable, spectacled 
household god, especially adorable for his 
jokes and his activity in devising treats. On 
his books no opinions are offered, excepting 
that in ‘ Pendennis’ his daughter seems to hear 
him talk. There is not a word of direct eulogy, 
but, by the narration of incidents that for no 
particular reason impressed themselves on a 
child’s mind, the reader comes to share the 
writer’s conviction that Thackeray was one of 
the wisest, bravest, and kindest of men, with 
the added suspicion that he was at heart one 
of the saddest. That he did not propose to 
aggravate the sorrow of existence by a too 
strict devotion to propriety is shown by his 
bad behavior at a party which he was giving 


in honor of the long-repressed velcano of * 


Yorkshire, lately erupted in ‘Jane Eyre’ and 
reluctantly submitting to limited exhibition in 
London. The little girls were much in evi- 
dence at the party, and late in the evening, on 
a predatory excursion from drawing-room to 
dining-room, saw their father slipping out 
the front door. They told the guests, with in- 
discreet politeness, that he had gone out, but 
would surely come back very soon. However, 
he did not come back, and, long after, it was 
explained that the lioness wouldn’t show off, 
that the party was intolerably dull, and so he 
had just gone off to the club. It is interesting 
to speculate on the probable reflections of the 
sombre, intense Miss Bronté, thrust into such 
a cheerful, friendly family life as the Thacke- 
rays’. Some one told Mrs. Ritchie that, after 
a dinner with them, she ‘‘remarked upon my 
father’s wonderful forbearance and gentleness 
with our uncalled-for incursions into the con- 
versation.” Viewed through her own experi- 
ence of the paternal relation and her submis- 
sive attitude to all men (except curates, the 
kind she knew best), the frank fondness of a 
great man for his children, girls at that, must 
have been too bewildering for comprehension, 
too trivial for approbation. 

The Thackeray children spent a good deal of 
time with their grandmother in Paris, where 
they saw sights and people remarkable and 
otherwise, now evoked from the past and pre- 
sented with graphic and graceful touch. Here 
and there we feel the father’s manner, a ray of 
his humor, a shaft of his intuition; but the 
whole is in Mrs. Ritchie’s own way—a very 
delicate and fine one, and never a tinkling echo 
of the voice of ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 
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The Aims of Literary Study. 
son. Macmillan. 


By Hiram Cor- 


PROF. CoRson’s work contains, in a small com- 
pass, much that deserves the attention of those 
in particular who are teaching literature, and 
of the general reader hardly less. At the out 
set the writer cumbers himself unduly with 
some of Browning's psychology as it appears 
in ‘“‘A Death in the Desert,” and there is dan- 
ger that the reader will be discouraged in the 
porch with the iteration of such disagreeable 
circumlocutions as the ‘‘What Does” and the 
‘“What Knows” and the ‘‘ What Is”; but af- 
ter the first few pages there is less of this, 
though in general a simpler terminology 
would be to the advantage of the doctrine 
which Prof. Corson has to preach. There is 
another drawback in his style, which, for one 
so thoroughly acquainted with the world’s 
best literature, is singularly devoid of charm, 
and this suggests a doubt whether converse 
with good literature is the best way of learn- 
ing how to write—or would, if Prof. Corson 
were not such an ardent devotee of Browning, 
like whom he dearly loves a parenthetic clause. 
He brings a railing accusation against the pro- 
fessional teachers of literature : they make its 
study a matter of intellectual knowledge and 
not of spiritual apprehension ; they deal first 
and almost exclusively with the details that 
should come last aud be subordinate. He 
would not have the historical connections of 
literature much insisted on. What is called 
the Philosophy of Literature ae would call the 
Physiology of Literature. The method of M. 
Taine, accounting for all the phenomena of 
genius by circumstances of time and place, has 
for him no attraction. ‘A sympathetic, and, 
therefore, a synthetic response, must, in some 
measure, be given to a creation of genius, be- 
fore the analytical faculty has or can have 
anything to do.” And yet Prof. Corson has 
the liveliest sense of the vital and organic rela- 
tions of the forms of literature to its spiritual 
essence. It is because of the inseparable unity 
of the form and spirit that he deprecates and 
denounces the custom of setting students at 
work to paraphrase in prose the language of 
the poets. 

The last third of his book is devoted to the 
thesis that the best response to the essential 
life of a poem is to be secured by the fullest 
interpretative vocal rendering of it. He finds 
au admirable account of what reading should 
be in the Book of Nehemiah: ‘* So they read in 
the book of the law of God distinctly, and 
gave the sense, and caused them to under- 
stand the reading.” The first point is clear 
enunciation, the second relative emphasis, the 
third is spiritual appreciation, and this, Prof. 
Corson contends, cannot be effected by the eye 
so perfectly as by the voice when it is proper- 
ly trained. He begs us to consider what the 
result would be if the reading voice were cul- 
tivated as widely and conscientiously as the 
singing voice is now. The voice is for him 
what the Greek chorus was—the interpreter of 
the poem. His gospel on this head is that ac- 
cording to Dr. James Rush, whose * Philosophy 
of the Human Voice,’ published in 1827, seems 
not to stale with age. Some of Prof. Corson’s 
suggestions may be hard to realize, but not a 
few are entirely practical, and a wide reading 
of his book by those engaged in literary teach- 
ing would be productive of much good. 





Graded Schools in the United States of 

By Mary H. Page. Pp. 71 

Methods of Education in the Tnited States 
By Alice Zimmern. Pp. 178 
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The Education of Girls in the United States. 
By Sara A. Burstall. Pp. 204. 

The Training of Teachers in the United States 
of America, By A. Blanche Bramwell! and 


H. Millicent.Hughes. Pp. 19. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: 


Macmillan & Co. 


THESE volumes embody the separately written 
reports of the five women teachers, English or 
Welsh, who in 1898 were awarded by the trus 
tees of the Gilchrist Educational Trust travel- 
ling fellowships ‘‘for the purpose of studying 
and reporting upon Secondary Schools for 
Girls and Training Colleges for Women in dif 
ferent parts of the States.” Although none of 
the reports can pretend to the rank of an edu 
cational classic, and each in a measure goes 
over ground covered by the others, they are as 
a group worthy of the attention of all whom 
the making of our national characteristics, 
mental, moral, and physical, may concern 

Where coeducation is so widely practised in 
public schools and in colleges, it is impossible 
to write exclusively of the education of women 
or girls. But Miss Burstall in particular gives 
space in her report to the colleges for women, 
reaching the general conclusion that at such 
colleges the customary exaction of fifteen 
hours’ per week attendance on lectures takes 
away ‘‘one of the greatest privileges of Eng 
lish college life among women—time to think.” 
Of course she and her colleagues are told much 
about the place education holds as a national 
institution. Nevertheless, ‘the enormous in 
equality of American schools, greater than any 
that can be found in England,” soon becomes 
evident. Reasons for this are found in the dis- 
proportion of salaries—sometimes a starvation 
wage—and in the licensing of teachers to a sin- 
gle grade, whereas in England ‘‘even the 
smallest children of the school are allowed to 
reap some advantage from the presence of uni 
versity-trained teachers.” In nothing, how 
ever, are grosser discrepancies shown than in 
the teaching of citizenship. From a text-book 
in use in New York schools, Miss Zimmern 
culls, among others, the following choice ex 
tract: ‘‘We have no King John who can im 
prison us at his will, or smother innocent little 
boys. We have no Queen Elizabeth to dictate 
how we shall worship the ever-living and true 
God. None such are found inthis glorious Re 
public, in which the supreme power is vested 
in the people.” Add to this that from the pri- 
mary department upwards children are taught 
to believe that ‘‘ America licks creation,” and 
we have the corner-stone for the self-satistied 
blatancy which stands to the average American 
for patriotism. 

An interesting distinction made by the same 
writer is that, broadly speaking, American 
teaching aimsat oral, English at written, work 
The result of the former method is that pupils 
become self-reliant. quick and ready of ex- 
pression, but not neat, methodical, or accu- 
rate. ‘English teachers would be greatly 
shocked at the style of much of the American 
written work. American teachers would be 
even more shocked at the untidy, 
answers given by many of our pupils.’ 
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‘‘at their inability to think quickly.” Zim 
mern, p. 48.) The measure of truth in these 
observations will be borne out by the expe 


rience of any one with a large correspondence 


among women college graduates, of whose 
handwriting and spelling, unreformed 
the grammar and high-school periods, an 
upper-class English tradeswoman, or one with 


a secondary education only, iften 


from 


would too 
be ashamed 








The ingenuity of American teaching is, on 
the other hand, never shown to better advan 
tage than where lessoms in civics combine, as 
in a Massachusetts high school, enthusiasm 
and interest for the subjects with absolute im 
partiality. (Burstall, p. #2.) There is united 
testimony to the American pupil's power of 
self-discipline, sense of responsibility for the 
large measure of personal liberty allowed in 
schools, and capacity, unknown under the dif 
ferent conditions of the older country, for the 
independent use of books and libraries. Un 
fortunately, po provision could be discovered 
for enabling pupils to develop along their own 
lines at Varying rates, and the wise remark is 
made that a country robs itself in depriving 
the boy or girl who possesses special talents of 
the opportunity of cultivating them. Re 
peated comments on the high temperature of 
schoolrooms—to which is partly attributed the 
delicacy and excitability of American girls 
must be accepted as true, with the admission 
that we thus at once sap youthful vigor and 
lay the foundation for the abnormal liking for 
over-heated rooms and the insensibility to foul 
air which are among our worst national pe 
culiarities 

That teaching is a profession which, like 


every other, requires technical training, is 


the belief that underlies the investigations of 
Misses 


trainers 


Bramwell and Hughes, themselves 


of teachers, Of what bas already 
been done in this country in providing peda. 
gogical instruction 


State or 


in more of less competent 


city normal schools, in traming 
‘olleges, and in university departments of pe 
dagogy—and what left undone— noticeably in 
the omission of practising schools like the one 
at the German University of Jena, in conne 

tion with such departments—their 
gives a very fair epitome 
ed that the 


out teachers in such large numbers, not one of 


volume 
It is to be remark 
although women's colleges tura 
them figures in the list of institutions having 
éepartments of pedagogy worthy of the name 
wf such. The idea that college graduation 
alone equips for successful teaching is, how- 
ever, losing ground among thoughtful persons, 
especially those whose acquaintance with gra 
duates of both intimate. A 
knowledge of what is newly called, with a dis- 
tinction unpleasantly suggestive of education- 
al cant, child-nature, is not handed out with the 
degree. Neither will the best training-college 


sexes is most 


be able to impart it to those who have not un- 
ierstanding. But until correlation is estab. 
lished bet ween the minds of teacher and pupils, 
the correlating of subjects and systems will be 
labor largely spent in vain 


i History of Amherst College, from 1821 to 
Ise]. By William S. Tyler, D.D., LL.D. 
New York: Frederick H. Hitchcock 

THis book, as it originally appeared soon after 

the fiftieth anniversary of the college in 1871, 

was an account of its first half-century. Prof. 

Tyler has now greatly abridged it, omitting 

the bulky and less relevant portions, complet 

ing his story of President Stearns’s administra 
tion, and adding that of President Seelye. The 
newly written part cannot fail to strike many 
of the alumni and friends of the college as 
lacking that entire fairness desirable in such a 


record: as conspicuous in its omissions; as par- 


tial if not partisan; as in some sense an oppor 
tunity used for eulogizing personal friends, oc 
casionally with lavishness, while other names 
which will occur as quickly and favorably 
with barest mention 
who best know the story of the institution 


are dismissed Those 
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from 1821 to the beginning of . President 
Gates’s administration in 1890 will be forced to 
read largely between the lines, and it is a pity 
that the unwritten portion cannot be perused 
by all its readers. As the recognized official 
historian of the college, Prof. Tyler has, of 
course, bestowed much painstaking care upon 
the work, and a good general idea is given of 
the early years when friends were few and 
funds small, The book cannot be neglected in 
the history of higher education in New Eng- 
land, and to the average reader will probably 
tell enough. 

Certainly Amherst had a varied experience; 
its mere founding, against bitter opposition, 
foreshadowing in some degree the trials which 
followed its establishment. Dr. Moore, called 
from Dartmouth to the Presidency of Wil- 
liams College in 1815, was invited to become 
the first leader of an embryonic Amberst six 
years later. He accepted the trust, and many 
Williams students accompanied him to the 
new institution, thus stirring in the Berkshire 
college a strife of strong feeling by no means 
extinct. The first President of Amberst came 
to no bed of roses, and he passed away before 
“his beloved college had even been recognized 
as a college by the Legislature, dying, like 
Moses on Pisgah, in sight only of the promised 
land.” Butthe numberof students increased, 
and prosperity seemed approaching, when, un- 
der President Humphrey, a disastrous reaction 
set in, reducing the college to the verge of 
dissolution. President Hitchcock then took 
the reins in his stalwart hands, bringing 
brighter days, valuable friends and patrons, 
and an enduring reputation in science. Under 
the fourth President, Dr. Stearns, a period of 
scholarships and prizes set in, and a remarka- 
ble system of gymnastic and hygienic exercise 
was instituted; the old Barrett gymnasium, 
erected in 1859-60, being the first college gym- 
pasium in the country. Funds now rapidly 
increased, for President Stearns was emphati- 
cally a man of affairs, and during his adminis- 
tration of nearly aquarter of a century, from 
1854 onward, six pew buildings were added to 
the group on College Hill, and many additional 
chairs established. Followed by President 
Seelye’s wise and scholarly incumbency, the 
years from 1876 to 1800 saw many advance- 
ments, among them the Inception of the plan 
of student self-government, so called, and a 
greatly enlarged system of electives. Presi- 
deut Seelye, at the time of his appointment, 
had been for eighteen years Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the college, was then a member of 
Congress as well, and the first and only Am 
herst alumnus ever elected to the oftice of Presi- 
dent. His admioistration was as successful 
financially as intellectually, the long list of gifts 
and bequests bearing evidence of bis practical 
abilities, and at his resignation, in 1800, the 
college was left in a condition of heretofore 
unequalled prosperity and bopefulness. Dr. 
Gates began his duties as President in the au- 
tumn of 1890, although not formally inaugu- 
rated until the following Commencement, and 
the distinctive vears of his administration are 
not touched upon. 

Iu the matter of absolute impartiality in the 
telling of an interesting story, Prof. Tyler's 
history certainly leaves something to be de- 
sired; indeed, abundant roon is left for a 
future historian to go over the same ground, 
writing from a broader and more generous 
survey of the facts and the men, and with 
ampler justice to all concerned, 
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An Ethiopian History. Written in Greek 
by Heliodorus. Englished by Thomas Un- 
derdowne anno 1587. London: D. Nutt. 1895, 


So many resurrections of buried authors are 
taking place in these latter days that one 
might suspect there was some kind of a lite- 
rary doomsday toward. Of these long-en 
tombed worthies, the latest to burst his cere- 
ments is Thomas Underdowne, whose version 
of the ‘-£thiopics’ of Heliodorus has just 
been added to the ‘“* Tudor Translations.” 

Heliodorus is himself a rather piquant per- 
sopality, whether regarded as a Christian 
bishop who resigned his mitre rather than 
abandon bis romance, or as a Phoenician pagan 
who traced his pedigree back to the Sun. But 
his most innocent and virginal tale is inte- 
resting asthe parent of a long line of romances 
of love and adventure, including the ‘ Arca- 
dia’ of Sidney, the tomes of Calpren?de and 
Scudéri, and thus the grandparent of the 
modern novel. And Underdowne’s version is 
still more interesting as a remarkable example 
of a translation that surpasses the original. 
Heliodorus’s language is rather colorless and 
jejune, while Underdowne’s version is a mas- 
terpiece of Tudor English. The man was a 
born stylist, and had the secret of that incom- 
parable prose which is familiar to all in the 
Authorized Version. Open where you will, 
you come upon such sentences as, ‘‘ Surely 
this deede was not without much glorie, for 
he who was their maister waited upon them, 
and he who tooke them prysoners was content 
to serve them.” His slightest descriptive 
touches are full of life: ‘‘Calasiris carried 
Cariclias quiver wrapped in a torne and 
naughty peece of leather, the wrong ende 
downeward, on his shoulders, as if it had bene 
some other thing.” He has the secret of the 
long, harmonious, and perfectly organic pe- 
riod of Hooker. Here is the half of one : 

‘*When he came in and sawe her sittinge in 
her chaire of estate, clothed in purple and clothe 
of golde, glorious with jolly jewels, and her 
costly bonet, finely attyred and decked, with 
her garde about her and the chiefe magistrates 
of the Persians by her, he was not abasbed a 
whit, but rather the more incouraged against 
the Persian braverie, as though he had quite 
forgotten that whereof he talked with Cari- 
clia as touchinge reverence and worshipping, 
so that he neither bowed knee nor fell downe 
to her, but holding up his heade alofte, said, 
Arsace of royall bloude, God save thee.” 

The editor, Mr. Whibley, has prefixed an ex- 
cellent introduction, and the publishers have 
dressed the book in paper and type that make 
it a delight to the eye. 


Lhe History of Florence, Mass. Edited by 
Charles A. Sheftield. Florence: The Editor. 
1805, 

THE handsomely illustrated small folio, 

‘Northampton: The Meadow City,’ bas been 

closely followed up by the above supplementa- 

ry work on a manufacturing, yet still rural, 


“suburb of Northampton. It, too, is illustrated 


with exceptional discrimination. Mr. Sheffield 
has displayed great diligence in exploring the 
early local history of the place, but he ap- 
proaches a wider public only in the seventh 
chapter, which deals with the mulberry fever 
aud silk enterprise of which Samuel Whit- 
marsh was the originator. The failure of this 
speculation paved the way for the formation 
of the Northampton Association of Education 
and Industry, with whose entrance upon the 
scene in chapter viii. Mr. Shettield displays if 
not the main motive of his researches, at least 
by far the most interesting feature of his nar- 
rative. Hitherto the chief source ef informa- 
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tion has been a truthful but rather abstract 
account of the ‘‘ Northampton Community ” 
in Noyes’s ‘ History of American Socialisms.’ 
Mr. Sheffield now supplies from the records 
and letter-books the most useful details, the 
text of circulars and constitutions, the names 
and portraits of leaders and members, and sets 
forth clearly the causes of failure, as well as 
the permanent legacy of the experiment. One 
stage, however, in the transformation of Whit- 
marsh’s Northampton Silk Company to the 
Community is apparently overlooked by Mr. 
Sheffield. The purcbase of that company’s 
plant and property he implies on p. 68 to have 
been made for the socialistic purpose from the 
beginning, but the truth is that it was a pure- 
ly commercial transaction, and that ‘the 
community fever,” supervening directly upon 
‘‘the mulberry fever,” gave a new direction 
to the thoughts of Messrs. Hill, Conant, Ben- 
son, and Adam. This is confirmed by the docu 
ment on p. 73, in which Conant and Adam, 
representing ‘‘the owners of the property 
known as the Northampton Silk Factory 
Estate,” approve of the priuciples laid down 
in the Community’s circular, and offer to sell 
out to ‘the projected Northampton Associa- 
tion of Education and Industry.” 

The omission is important, for Mr. Conant, 
on whom the greatest reliance was placed for 
business success, with two others, withdrew 
in the following year (1842), and Prof. Adam 
accounted for it by the fact that ‘‘ their object 
in joinivg us appears to have been, from the 
first, pecuniary advantage, not moral im- 
provement or sucial usefulness.” They had 
been, in other words, momentarily carried 
away by the sentiment of the hour. ‘ Ils ne 
mouraient pas tous,” Lafontaine says of the 
beasts and the pest, ‘‘mais tous ctaient 
frappés.” The pure industrial ability of the 
community felt itself hampered by the moral 
and social attachments, and accordingly got 
out before the crash. The educational side 
was equally hampered by the industrial con- 
dition, and was seriously crippled by the with- 
drawal of Prof. Adam (who had held the 
Oriental chair at Harvard). In the end, 
Florence’s best endowment was from the in- 
dustrial sequel of the community; yet the 
philanthropic spirit of Samuel Hill and his co- 
adjutors has its monument in excellent schools 
and a finely housed lyceum and library—to 
say nothing of Alfred Lilly’s outside benefac- 
tions to the neighboring Smith College. 

The Northampton Community has shared the 
fate of Brook Farm in being without a chroni- 
cle of its every-day life, as well as of its pro- 
gress from beginning to end, by one who lived 
through it all. It bas had much less notoriety 
than Brook Farm, and had no literary man of 
genius like Hawthorne for an inmate, or like 
Emerson for a sympathetic if wary visitor. 
Still, among its visitors and occasional in- 
mates many famous names are to be met with, 
especially in the abolition world; and David 
Lee Child was trying to raise beet-sugar 
in the neighborhood while his wife, Lydia 
Maria Child, edited the National Anti-slarery 
Standard in New York, That remarkable wo- 
man, Mrs, Stowe’s ** African Sibyl,” Sojourner 
Truth, was one of the most picturesque figures 
of the Community, and Frederick Doug'ass, 
who gives here his reminiscences of it, has a 
for him unusually harsh word for his country- 
woman as one who ‘“‘seemed to feel it her duty 
to trip me up inmy speeches, and to ridicule 
my efforts to speak and act like a person of 
cultivation and refinement.” The greater of 


the two colored orators perhaps never forgave 
Sojourner for her once punctuating his gloomy 
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discourse on the prospect of emancipation with 
the sharp recall to a higher power—*‘ Frede 
rick, is God dead?’ There was another colored 
American at Florence, David Ruggles, who, 
though blind, carried on a successful water- 
cure on the fatal Mill River, to which South- 
erners came later when it had been acquired 
by the German Dr, Charles Munde—though 
some quit it as soon as he cast his vote for 
Abraham Lincoln. Dr. Munde, by the way, is 
said by Mr. Sheffield to have wished to call the 
river the Arno, and the place Florence, and to 
have really been the author of the latter ap- 
pellation. We, for our part, had supposed the 
story true which made the selection a shrewd 
device of the silk-manufacturers, who could 
thus use ‘truthfully’ an Italian label for 
their sewing-silk, and so compete with the im- 
ported article. 





A Student's Manual of English Constitutional 
History. By D. J. Medley. Oxford: Black- 
well. 1S. 

THIS book has two striking features: it en- 

tirely ignores political history, and its arrange- 

ment is purely topical. In his preface Mr. 


on constitutional history are unsatisfactory, 
because they subordinate the development of 
an institution to the details of general or po- 
litical history—to details concerning changes 
of dynasty and deeds of particular men. We 
do not believe that this statement is correct ; 
it does not apply, for example, to the well- 
known text-book of Bishop Stubbs. More- 
over, it is impossible completely to separate 
the growth of English institutions from the 
pohtical details. The constitutional history 
of England was profoundly influenced by the 
nature of such events as the Anglo-Saxon in- 
vasions and the Norman conquest, and by the 
personality of certain kings, and it is impossi- 
ble to comprehend the constitutional changes 
of some reigns without a careful study of the 
political movements of the time. 

The other characteristic feature of the book 
is its topical arrangement. Its eleven chapters 
deal with distinct subjects; there is a consecu- 
tive history of each institution from the ear- 
liest to the present time. Most text-books err 
in having too many divisions into periods; the 
student’s attention is distracted from the 
growth of a particular institution when he is 
hurried from one topic to another in a narrowly 
limited period. The remedy for this evil is to 
make each period cover several centuries, But 
Mr. Medley goes too far in this direction; his 
work is not divided into periods. Chronologi- 
cal subdivisions of some sort are necessary be 
cause the institutions af an age (for example, 
the Anglo-Saxon period) are correlated; an 
understanding of one institution postulates 
some knowledge of certain others, and their 
interrelation differs in different periods. 
Moreover, in some chapters of this book it is 
assumed that the student knows something 
concerning institutions which are examined in 
detail in a later chapter. For example, on 
page 15 the Witan is referred to, but it is defin 
ed and explained on page 102, in chapter iii 
Thus the work will be more useful to persons 
who have already studied the whole subject 
than to beginners. 

The chief excellence of this text-book is that 
it brings together many of the results of re- 
cent research—the conclusions of such writers 
as Seebohm, Vinogradoff, Maitland, and 
Round. It contains much fresh material in a 
compact form. But we fear that the 





small space 


to compress many facts into a 
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often leads to obscurity. Mr. Medley’s brief 
exposition of some subjects (for example, uses 
and strict settlements, in chapter i.) 1s unin 
telligible to the average educated reader and 
quite incomprehensible to the average college 
youth; and his references to collateral reading 
are too meagre to enable students to supple 
ment his statements. 





Nicolai Ivanovich Lobachevsky. By A. Vasi- 
liev. Translated from the Russian by (ieorge 
Bruce Halsted. Austin, Tex.: The Neomon, 
2407 Guadalupe Street, INH. 

A GooD many interesting particulars about the 

non-Euclidean geometry and its author can by 

searching be picked out of this ill-arranged 
pamphlet. Lobatchevsky was born in 1703 in 
the town of Makarieff, some forty miles above 

Nizhni-Novgorod, on the Volga. His father 

was a peasant (Ch. Rumelin says an architect, 

forgetting, apparently, that a Bauer is not 
usually a Baumeister). He was entered at the 

newly founded University of Kazan in 1807 

He must have impressed his parents with his 

genius. Prof. Vasilieff tells us he was a pas 

sionate boy. His behavior was always reputed 
bad. Later there was some terrible storm of pas 
sion which left him for the rest of his life taci 
turn and stern. He took the degree of master 
in S11. After graduation he entered the Ob 
servator,; and studied practical astronomy un- 
der J. J. Littrow Halsted 
spells Lettrov). In 1814 he was made adjunct 
professor of mathematics, and in 1S16 full pro 
But the University of Kazan was bard 
ly a regular university, and he had to teach 
astronomy also; and for some time physics and 
chemistry besides. ‘*One of these lectures,” 
the only one on chemistry. Prof. Vasiliet? tells 
us, ‘was accompanied by experiments.” In 

1825 Lobatchevsky added to his duties those of 

librarian to the University, and so continued 

for ten years. It was about this time that one 

Magnetsky was rector of the University, ani 

the dire administration of this religious fana 

tic and barbarous foe of science is evidently a 

familiar tradition of horror in Kazan to this 

day. In 1827 Lobatchevsky himself was elect- 
ed to the rectorship, which he held for nine 


(whose name Dr 


fessor. 


teen years. In 1Si6 he retired from the Universi 
ty, and went ‘o liveina village which belonged 
to him, Belovoliskaya Slobodka on the Volga, 
near the mouth of the Kama River. He was 
now appointed curator, or assistant curator, 
of the district of Kazan. He interested him- 
self vastly in agriculture, becoming the presi- 
dent of his branch of the Imperial Economical 
Society, and taking the medal of the Imperial 
Agricultural Society for his impr 
the treatment of wools. Finally. he became 
blind, and in 1856 died 
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Kazan was not the « fora man of 
nius, especially not for so profound a genius 
as that of Lobatchevsky, and he did little 
mathematical work beyond writing text. books 
What little he did publish was received with 
derision and contempt. Who in Russia in INM4 
could possibly see anv sense in the contention 


of Lobatchevsky that Was oue thing for a 


curved line to be continuous, and quite an 
it to hs 


ave detinite tangents The 
mathematicians of Western 


ther for 
Europe did not 
become aware of the distinction until nearly 
ISSO, when Weierstrass suggested that a line 
might be wavy, and these waves carry smaller 


waves, and those still smaller waves and s 


Y mn i Down to this day there is 
but one text-book on the differentia al us 
that of Camille Jordan. in its se l editior 
wi trod s ihe stinetin 4 L. 
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batchevsky's writings are marked by the same 
high strung logic, and there is nothing a sem) 
civilized people respects less than extremely 
accurate thought 

Lobatchevsky made some experimental re 
searches in terrestrial physics. He was also 
one of the first carefully to observe and call 
attention to the solar corona. It is a marvel 
lous instance of man’s stupendous power of 
shutting his eyes to plain facts that this phe- 
nomenon, one of the most startling, not to say 
thrilling, in nature, was not enough noticed to 
receive a name until INS. But it was observed 
by Lobatchevsky at the eclipse of IS42, July 8.* 
and described with care. He also gavea theory 
of it which, as reported by Vasiletf and trans 
lated by Dr. Halsted, seems pretty puerile 

According to the evidence adduced by Prof 
Vasilietf, it appears that both the reputed au 
thors of the non-Euclidean geometry, | 
batchevsky and Bolvai, probably derived their 
tirst 


knowledge of it indirectly from Gauss 


A letter is extant, written in 17) by Gauss t 
Bolyai’s father, which contains a very plain 
hint of the thing 


us that 


And Vasiliet? now informs 


Lobatchevskv's teacher of mathema 


tices was J. MC. Bartels. who had been the 


teacher and devoted 
} 


friend of Gauss, from 


1785 to ISd7, when Bartels went to Kazan It 


is next to impossible that, coming then tnt 
very iutimate relations with Lobatchevsky, he 
should not have mentioned Gauss’s studies in 
the non-Euchdean geometry. However, G 


VUSS 
Was not the first discoverer Lambert in 17S), 
in a printed book, spoke plainly of a space 
where the angles of a triangle shoul 
to less than IM) 


legrees, and mentions one of 
its most remarkable properties 


this. N 


{ 
the field, for the Jesuit Saccheri had discovered 


(yauss Most 


likely knew r was Lambert first in 


Fr aiigee cited Shewtoline the New } . 
By Maggie W. Paton (Mrs. I John G. Pa 
ton of Auiwa Edited by Rev. Jas. Paton 
A.C. Armstrong & Son su Illustrated 
Py il Wl Sy 

Ir would be hard to find a more truthful or 

graphic picture of missionary life than is con 


Writing 
family circle. Mrs. Paton was not hampered, 


tained in these letters only for ber 








as the missionary generally is, by the necessi 
ty of interesting and stimulating the contribu. 
tors to her support. Nothing is out of propoer- 
tion, therefore her picture. She describes 
ei f« 





as the successes, the 


less than the hardships of her life 


Is perhaps rare in missionary lite 
»somewhat sombre narrative is not 
ly enlivened by humorous touches 


unt of the manner in which the na 





iressed for church, for instance, she says 





One man, I remember, came prancing in, 
looking so dehghted with himself in a snow- 
vhite vest—absolutely nothing else Another 


ame stalking majestically, with a woman's 
skirt proned round his throat and the tips of 
his tipngers appearing at the bottom of it.” All 
this she bore with praiseworthy self-control un 
til her husband's whispered words, **‘ Shouldn’t 
we be grateful to God to see them all coming 
ut to church so nicely dressed,” sent her into 


t ivildate, N.S. TheO S. date was 

e 2 Prof. Halsted gives it as July 26, bringing 
t month to N. S., but not the day. Pogyendorff 
W Orterbuch) makes it June S, bringing the day to N. 
S.. but not the month, A“ Boston Almanac” for that 
year, referred to for the date, gives it as July 7, which 


his is the local « 


an be defended as being the Boson time of the begin 
ning of the ecligus Herschelt’s ‘Outlines’ also givens it 
as duly 7, being the Greenwich astronomical date of 


the greater pare of the eclipse. Such is toe treatment 
ve No Other books were referred ts 





rifates rece 


ne Was right 
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‘prolonged convulsions.” During one of her 
frequent illnesses he acted as cook, and she 
gives his recipe for making water gruel: 
‘* Equal parts of meal, sugar, and water (a 
cupful of each for one dose); boil all together 
till there isa smell of singeing, whereby you 
know it is sufficiently cooked!” The most in- 
teresting and valuable passages are the skétches 
of the life of the natives, in which she charac- 
teristically brings out the weakness as well as 
the strength of their religious impressions. 
Very vivid, too, are her descriptions of the 
burricanes and earthquakes—in one day there 
were tev shocks—to which the New Hebrides 
Islands are subject. We have grave doubts, 
however, of the wisdom of printing letters in- 
tended only for the narrow circle of the writ- 
er’s family. The privacy of life is almost cer- 
tain to be rudely invaded, the most sacred 
feelings to be needlessly exposed to the public 
gaze—as is in a measure true of this book. 
There are some merely trivial passages in which 
no one but those immediately concerned can 
haveany interest; and there are others (most 
pathetic and powerfully written, no doubt) de- 
scriptive of scenes from which all but the near- 
est should be shut out. 

The book is very attractive in its appear- 
ance, and contains several interesting pictures 
of natives and landscape in the islands, includ- 
ing some reproductions of sketches by the au- 
thor. 





Selections from the Correspondence of Thomas 
Barclay, formerly British Consul General 
at New York. Edited by George Lockhart 
Rives. Harper & Bros. 

THE correspondence. printed in this volume 

has a high historical value. Thomas Barclay 

was a native of New York, of Scotch descent. 

The Robert Barclay who wrote the ‘ Apology’ 

for the Quakers was of his family, and had in- 

duced a brother, the immediate ancestor of 

Thomas, to emigrate to America. A son of 

the emigrant took orders and labored in 

Albany and among the Indians. He was suc- 

ceeded by his son, the father of the writer of 

these letters. Thomas was born in 1753, enter- 
ed King’s College in 1768, married a De Lan- 
cey, and remained loyal during the Revolu- 
tion, serving in the Loyal American Regiment 
for seven years. At the peace he went to 

Nova Scotia with a large number of loyalists, 

where he resided until appointed by the King 

a commissioner to determine the true River 

St. Croix on the northeastern boundary. His 

services in that negotiation led to his becom- 

ing H. B. M. Consul-General at New York, an 
office he held until the war of 1812 interrupt- 
ed all relations be6ween Great Britain and the 

United States. In that war he was the agent 

for the British prisoners in the hands of the 

Americans, and at the return of peace was 

the English commissioner to determine the 

Northeast boundary. He died in 1830, 

The bare mention of these various commis- 
sions is sufficient to indicate the estimation in 
which Barclay’s ability and services were held 
by the British ministry, and in no case was 
their confidence abused. This in itself is 
high praise of his judgmert and diplomatic 
qualities, for it was a period of great and in- 
creasing friction between the United States 
and England. The Revolution left many ques- 
tions undetermined: the treatment of loyalists, 
the payment of debts due to the British, the 
surrender of the posts, compensation for slaves, 
and boundaries. These, and the claims of Eng- 
land as to impressing seamen, were sufficient to 
maintain a strained relation between the two 
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countries, out of which war eventually came. 
It is difficult to appreciate the intensity of 
feeling shown on these questions, and for the 
first time the British side is temperately and 
intelligently stated in Barclay’s letters. Al- 
though the consul-general, he experienced dif- 
ficulty in securing a fishing-boat at $300 a week 
to carry his despatches to the commander of 
the British ships in the harbor, the men assert- 
ing they ‘“‘could never again return to New 
York.” For a time the city was practically 
blockaded; and when a shot from an English 
vessel killed a man on board an American 
sloop, a mob collected, burned the British 
colors, and even proposed to ransack the con- 
sul’s house, and detain him as a hostage till 
the English captain had been delivered up to 
be tried for murder. For a week Barclay was 
unable to leave his house. This was years be- 
fore actual hostilities, 

This outburst of popular feeling was the re- 
sult of accumulated insults through impress- 
ments; yet the claims of the English merited 
attention. Whenever one of their war ships 
reached America, desertions would occur. To 
make good the losses, men were forcibly taken 
from American vessels, under the plea that they 
were subjects of the King. To guard against 
this abuse, certificates of citizenship, or pro- 
tections, were issued, and even to some who 
had not been in the States a month. ‘ Let the 
Scotch accent or Irish brogue be ever so strong, 
it is to have no weight where opposed to a cer- 
tificate of citizenship.” It was difficult to re- 
main judicial when pressed by the unjustifi- 
able acts of the British captains on the one 
hand, and the equally strong and indefensible 
acts on the part of the Americans. Barclay 
in this never overstepped the proper bounds, 
and the tone of his correspondence is ad- 
mirable. He chided captains and even the 
British minister for extreme measures, and 
recognized the justice of the American claims 
in cases where the naval authorities were 
against him. 

It would be too long a story to point out the 
many interesting and valuable points of the 
long official career covered in this correspond- 
ence. The personal and historical incidents 
are numerous. Hamilton is employed to de- 
fend a loyalist, and Barclay deemed him ‘the 
ablest counsel” in New York. When Hamil- 
ton fell in the duel, Barclay wrote: ‘‘I con- 
sider him even as a loss to his Majesty and our 
Government, from the prudence of his mea- 
sures, his conciliatory disposition, his abhor- 
rence of the French Revolution and all re- 
publican principles and doctrine, and his very 
great attachment to the British Government.” 
The visit of Jerome Bonaparte to America is 
touched upon; Barclay strove to have him 
intercepted on his return voyage to France. 
Glimpses of Newport and New York life give 
a pleasant social background to the severer 
official duties, and the sharp contrast between 
life in Nova Scarcity (as Scotia was called) and 
the new States is developed in so uncomplain- 
ing a manner as to make us sympathize with 
the exiled loyalists, rather than with the now 
independent patriots. 

The editing of these letters has been a labor 
of love on the part of Mr. Rives, but it de- 
mands more than a passing notice. The difti- 
culties were great, as the references are often 
obscure and call for an intimate knowledge of 
state affairs and family connections. It is 
rarely that we have seen such a task so judi- 
ciously performed, and the balance of Bar- 
clay’s mind is reflected in the notes of his 





editor. Mr. Rives’s temperate treatment of 
disputed matters is a model for those who 
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write political pamphlets in the guise of his- 
tory. 





A Philological Essay concerning the Pygmies 
of the Ancients. By Edward Tyson, M.D. 
1699. Now edited, with an introduction 
treating of Pigmy races and fairy tales, by 
Bertram C. A. Windle. [Bibliothéque de 
Carabas. Vol. IX.] 8vo, pp. civ., 103. 
London: David Nutt. 1894. 


Lovers of quaint lore are under especial obli- 
gations to Prof. Windle for his reprint of Dr. 
Tyson’s essay, and to the publishers for the 
very attractive form in which it appears. The 
original work, of which this was a part, was 
entitled ‘Orang-Outang, sive Homo sylves- 
tris: or, the Anatomie of a Pygmie,’ and is in- 
teresting as ‘the first attempt which had 
been made to deal with the anatomy of any of 
the anthropoid apes.” After the scientific 
part of his subject has been treated, the au- 
thor endeavors to prove the truth of the be- 
lief of the ancients in the existence of a race of 
pigmies, which was nearly universally doubt- 
ed in his days. Only he held that the ‘little 
people” -who, in Homer, fought with tbe 
cranes, and, in Ctesias, ‘‘do attend the King 
of India,” were apes. This view he presents 
in the charming style characteristic of the 
best authors of his time, and with a scholer- 
ship shown in a wealth of quotations from 
classical and medieval writers. 

The introduction by the editor is a worthy 
accompaniment of the essay, both from the 
manner in which it is written and the know- 
ledge of the general subject displayed. He 
treats first of the geographical distribution of 
the pigmy races according to our present in- 
formation, dwelling particularly on the dwarfs 
of Central Africa. He seems to have over- 
looked the best description of this race, that 
given by Dr. F. Stuhlmann in bis monumental 
work on the last expedition of Emin Pasha. 
An identification of these races with those de- 
scribed by the old writers is followed by an at- 
tempt to give some idea of the localities and 
dwellings of the little folk of story and legend, 
as the mounds, barrows, caves, rocks, trees, 
and water. The origin of this fairy mythology, 
Mr. Windle holds, at the close of his interesting 
review, is not to be explained wholly by a 
single fact, as, for instance, a dim memory of 
the mound-dwellers, as some have maintained. 
The idea, so widely diffused, of the existence 
of ‘little people” is of a most complex na- 
ture, though ‘the souls of the departed and the 
underground world which they inhabit are 
largely responsible for it.” 
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MARLOWE. Edward Il., etc. Mc LatGHuin 
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COLERIDGE. Prose Selections. 
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DE oo. Joan cf Arc, English Mail Coach. 
(HART.) Bds., *30¢ 
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Norman, Henry. The Peoples and Politics of the Far 
Fast. Scribners. $4 

Parkin, G. R. The Great Dominion: Studies of Canada. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 

Pole, Willam. The Evolution of Whist. Longmans 
Green & Co. $1.50, 
Prestwich, Joseph Some Controverted Questions of 
Geology. Macmillan. $3.75 
Prince, Helen The Story of Christine Rochefort 
Roston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co $1.25 

Public Library Hand- book. Denver: The Carson Har 
per Co 

Rae, Jonn. Lifeof Adam Smith. Macmiilan. 864 
Ragozin, Zénaide A. The Story of Vedic India. Put 
nams. $1.50 

Reed, Rev. J. S. The Crozier and the Keys. James 
Pott & Co. $1.50 ; 
Rhoscomyl, Owen, The Je wel of Ynys Gallon. Long 
mans. Green & Co. $12 

Rtebl, Prof. A. Introducti on to the Theory of Science 
and Metaphvsics. London: Paul, Treach, Triibner & 
Co.; New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

Rival, Mme. Jeanne. Annexes: Scenes dela Vie Alsa 
ctenne. Paris: A. Colin & Cle 

Roberts, J. W. Looking Within. A.S. Rarnes & C\ 

Rowbotham, J. F. The troubadours and Courts of Love 
Lond ~ Aig nschein: New York: Mac millan $1.75 
Russell, . The Emigrant Ship. Cassell 
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Orwge anfzation Whittaker. 81.25 

Seott, Sir v Poetical Works. 2 vols 
tion.) Edinburgh: A. & C. Black; 
millan. $2.50. 
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69 Cornhill, Boston 


POEMS BY LIONEI 


Large octavo, 


JOHNSON 
French hand-made 
paper, $1.50 


Po be published April 


sn 


hese poems are from the pen ot 
the well-known 
Thomas Hardy.” Mr. Johnson, a 
though a young man, already holds. 
high place among the poets of the 
day. 
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et } } 1) ’ ’ oa —T - 
Duodecimo, limp paper covers, 25 
25 copies on Jarge hand-made 
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Shelton, W. H. A Man without a Memory, and Other 
Stories. Seribners t 2 

Shutter, Kev. M.D. A Child of Nature 
West. $1 
Southworth, Mra. ED. EL N The Missing Bride. M 
Ivers & ¢ 25 cents 

Starkey Altre: i Religio Clertet, and Other Poems 
London: Flitot Stock 

Thayer, Prof. J. & Cases on Constituttonal Law, with 
Notes. Part IV Cambridge, Mass. C. W. Sever 

The Bibles and Heliefs of Mankind Gay Brow & Cx 

The Psalter, with a neordance and Other Auxtifary 
Mai ter. London: John Murray New York Serth 


Rosaton: J. H 


1era, $1.25 
The Snow-Church Company's Legal and Banking Year 
Book ISVS. Snow Church Surety Co 
Tracy, Frederick. The Psychology of Childhowd. vat 
‘ Roston : D.C. He — & vO cents 


Traill, HL. D. Seetal Fnel 1 Vol ul From the A 
cession of Henry VIII to the Death of Ellzaber h. Lan 
don > Caswell, New Y« Putname 


Tucker, Elizabeth S pene Prism. A Story for Girls 


F. A. Stokea Co i 

Varigny, (©. de The Women of the United States 
tkxdd, Mead € Co. $125 

Wallace, Wiliam. The Divine Surrender) A Mystery 
Play. London: Elliot Stack 

Walker, Francts. Letters of a Rariftone. Ser em 


Watts, H. E. Don Quixote) New et Vel lL Londoa 
A.&C Black: New York Ma millan. @v 

White, W. HH. Spinoga’s Trac atus de Inteliewtus Emen 
dations Macmillan 
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GREEN, & COU'S 


BOOKS. 


The Jewel of Ynys Galon. 
Being a hitherto unprinted chapter in the his 


tory of the Sea Rovers. By OwEn Rios 
, 





MY! With 12 Full Page Dlustrations by 
Lancelot Speed Crown Swo, cloth, orna 
mental, $1.25 ust i 

° 

Cellulose. 

An Outline of the Chemistry of the Structura 
Elements of Plants, with Reference to Their 
Natural History and Industrial Uses. By 
Cross and Bevan iC. Fo Cross, FE. J. Reva: 
and C. Beadle Crown Swo, S408 


Studies in American Edu- 


cation. 
By ALBERT Busaneut Harr, PhD... of Har 


vard University, auth f 
‘Introduction te the Study of Federal Gov 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO 


alre sadly have of the great a 
century Judge Charles 
ae laims 


The Life of William yd Seward. 


Three vols, 2 pages, 117 roe ee oe By Frepe 
Rick W.SkWarR Price per vol., ele h 7; sheey 


$45 half mor, $5.00 





h Soe Discount mac from above prices to any 


Publ Library College School or t ae pe n 
ected with Board of Public Instructio 
Write for terms, Specimen pages mailed free 


Cc. MILLER, 14 Thomas St. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOCIEN. 


New York. 





Si fles from Philadelphia. Offers under 
eTa craduate instruction. Awards annually 
tw Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
s value $204)), and nine Resident Graduate 





t value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu 
tonics, homance Languages, Mathematics, History or 
Polittes, Chemistry, and Biology, Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi 
osophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan 
guages For General Program or Graduate Pamphlet, 
midress Eryn Mawr College, Pa. 


“MARNISHED HOUSE for the Summer, 
13 rooms, also Cottage, § rooms, near Buzzard’s 

bay, in West PFaimouth Mass Te be tet at 8300 and 

$. reapoctively. Address J. Ho DILLINGHAM, 

140, N. Sixteenth St., Philadelphia 
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A new volume of 


Classics” 


piano music in the famous 


“Classic Series.” 

The 37 COMPOSITIONS from the best modern 
sources form a collection of rare excellence, 
rariety, and interest. 

The of only difficulty, 
being intended for the advanced pupil or the 
player of but medium skill. 143 PAGES, 


pieces are moderate 


‘*Classic Series’”’ 


best work of the best modern 
It now comprises the following 


THE 
FAMOUS 


represents the 
compe sers 


volumes * 
* Song Classics,” volumes, 
* Piano Classics,” 2 volumes 
* (Yassical Pianist.’ 

Song Classics for Low Voices.”* 


“Classic Tenor Songs.’ 


“Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 


* Classic Four Hand Collection.” 
“Classical Coll.” Violin and Piano, 2 vols. 
* Classical Coll.’ Flute and Piano, 
‘Young People’s Classices,’> Vols. land 2, 
* Classic Vocal Gens,’ Soprano, 
Classic Vocal Gems,’ Alto. 


“Classic Vocal Gems,’ Tenor. 
Barit. or Bass. 
* Selected Classics for Piano,”’ 


** Student’s Classics.” 


Classic Vocal Gems.’ 


Each Volume, Paper, $1.00; 
Boards, $1.25; Cloth, Gilt, $2.00, Postpaid. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


Oliver Ditson — 


camatiie Buoks. 


With the Wild Flowers. 


By E. M. HARDINGE cloth, 
trated. S100, 

This delightful ittle book carries the reader through 
the whole season with the wild flowers, as they make 
their appearance. It is writcen with imagination, hu 
mor, and the qualt'y of thoroughly interesting and en 
tertainiag the reader withont sacrificing either accuracy 
or detail. 


C HL. Dirson & Co. 


l6mo, illus- 


The Amateur Aquarist. 


By MARK SAMUEL, 
ed. $1.00. 


Au American book indispensable to every aquarium 
owner, It contains Complete Lastructions for making 
a Self sustaining Aquarium, requiring Change of Water 
but Once a Year, and tells How, When, and Where to 
find suitable water plants and fishes. It contains over 
Fifty new [ilustrations from Life by which to tdentify 
specimens. 

‘The book is one of the necessaries of life to the 
youngster wao either bas or is dreaming aboutan aqua 
rium.” New York Herald, 


l6mo, cloth, illustrat 


Amateur Photography. 


A Practical Guile for the Beginner. By 
W. 1. Lincoun Apams, Editor of ‘The 
Poocographic  Lostructor.” — Llustrated, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


‘It gives fully all the information that the beginner 
whe Is more t’ao abutton presser wants. The chapters 
on portraiture, flashlight work, and orthochromatic 
work are Cullof interest tothe past master as well as 
the beginner Poe tablea in the appendix are well 
worth the study of amateur and professional,.”’—The 
Journalist 


Sent, pos paid, on re 


The baker & Taylor Co., 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 





The Nation. 


Critical Studies of 
Poetry. 





The Nature and Elements of 
Poetry. 


The first series of Lectures delivered, in 1891, 
on the Percy Turnbull Memorial Lecture- 
ship of Poetry at Johns Hopkins University. 
By EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. With 
Frontispiece after Diirer, Topical Analysis, 
and Analytical Index. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, uniform with previous volumes, 
gilt top, $1.50; in fancy style, $1.50. 
CONTENTS: Oracles Old and New; What Is Poetry ? 

Creation and Self Expression; Melancholia; Beauty ; 

Truth; Imaginauion; The Faculty Divine; Passion; 

Insight; Genlus; Faith. 

“A wholesome and refreshing wind blown from the 
clear cold heights of philosophy and art. The lectures 
have the practicality of modern thought, While they 
are the talk of a poet about poets, they are addressed to 
the great body of readers and students of English lite- 
rature. To ail liberal minds and hearts this volume 
will have a message of helpful guidance and encourage- 
ment,’’—Boston Lranscript. 


Victorian Poets. 

By E. C. STEDMAN, With Topical Analysis in 
margin, and full Analytical Index. 7wenty- 
Fourth Edition. Revised and extended, by 
a Supplementary Chapter, to the Fiftieth 
Year of the Period under Review. Crown 
Svo, $2.25; half calf, $3.50. : 

“Mr. Stedman deservea the thanks of English 
scholars. He is faithful, studious, and discerning; of a 
sane and reasonable temper, and in the matin a judi 
cial one; his judgment is disciplined and exercised, 
and his decisions, even when we cannot agree with 
them, are based on intelligent grounds.”—The Satur- 
day Review (London). 


Poets of America. 


By E. C. STEDMAN. With full Notes in mar- 
gin, and careful Analytical Index. Thir- 
teenth Edition. 12mo, $225; half calf, 


$3.50, 

CONTENTS: Early and Recent Conditions; Growth of 
the American School: William Cullen Bryant; John 
Greenleaf Whittier; Ralph Waldo Emerson; Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow; Edgar Allan Poe; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; James Russell Lowell; Walt Whit- 
man; Bayard Laylor; The Outlook. 

“No such thorough and conscientious study of the 
tendencies and qualities of our poetry has been at- 
tempted before, nor has any volume of purely literary 
criticism been written in this country upon ‘so broad 
and noble a plan and with such ample power. . 

Mr. Stedman’s work stands quite alone ; it has had ‘no 
Sos and it leaves room for no rival.”’—New 
‘ork Tribune. 


The Growth and Influence of 
Classical Greek Poetry. 


The second series of Lectures, in 1892, on the 
Perey Turnbull Memorial Lectureship. By 

R. C. JeEBB, Litt. D., LL.D., Regius Profes- 

sor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, 

author of ‘Attic Orators,” ‘* Modern 

Greece,” ete. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

CONTENTS: The Distinctive Qualities of the Greek 
Rave as expressed by Homer: Greek Epic Poetry; Greek 
Lyric Poetry; the Course of its Development; Pindar; 
The Attle prama; The Permanent Power of Greek 
Poetry. 

* Prof. Jebb so well combines all the powers requi 
site for the interpretation of Greek literature to the 
modern mind, that Johns Hopkins University was for 
tunate last year in securing from him this series of 
eight lectures.” —Literary World, Boston. 

“We know of no book upon the same subject and 
upon the same scale whicb is of equal excellence.— 
London Times, 


Latin Poetry. 


Lectures Delivered at Baltimore on the Percy 
Turnbull Memorial Foundation, by R. 
TYRRELL, Professor in the University of 
Dublin. Crown $vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


CONTENTS : Introductory; Early Latin Poetry, espe- 
cially the Drama; Lucretius and Epicureanism; Catul- 
lus and the Transition to the Augustan Age; Virgil; 
Horace; Satire, Persius and Juvenalt ; Poetry of the De- 
cline, 

“These chapters are delightful examples of ‘literary 
analysis and criticism, tucluding little biography or 
literary history. The writer asked not what were the 
works of each poet but what was his work; how he 
looked out On the world, and what was the world on 
which he looked; whether he had a message to state, 
and how far he succeeded in telling it. . . . The 
reader who may perhaps occasionally dissent from the 
conclusions, always finds himself stimulated and re 
freshed.”—JAterary World, Boston. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


i East 17th Street, New York. 
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Notable Books on 
Economics and Sociology. 





Crowel’s Library of Economics and Politics. 
Edited by Prof. RICHARD T. ELY. 
The Independent Treasury System of 
the United States. 
By Prof. Davip KINLEY, 


The Repudiation of State Debts in the 


ae 


By Prof. Wm. A. Scotr, 12mo, $1.50 


Socialism and Social Reform. 
By Prof. Kicharp T, Ery. (Fifth Thou- 
sand.) 12mo, $1.50. 


American Charities. 


By Prof. AMos G. WARNER. 
Second Thousand. 


Hull House (Chicago) Maps and Papers. 
By Residents of Hull House Settlement. 
8vo, $2.50; with Maps mounted on cloth, 
$3 50. 


Punishment and Reformation. 


A work dealing with crime, prisons, and re- 
formatories. By Dr. F. H. WINES. 12mo, 
$1.75. (In press; ready May Ist.) 


12mo, $1.50. 


12mo, 81.75. 


PROF. RICHARD T. ELY’S WORKS. 
The Labor Movement in America. 
(Fifth Thousand.) 12mo, $1.50. 
Problems of To-day. 
(Fifth Thousand.) 12mo, $1.50. 
Taxation in American Cities. 
(Fourth Thousand.) 12mo, $1.75. 
Social Aspects of Christianity. 
(Eighth Thousand.) 12mo, 90 cents. 





SOME OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS 
on subjects of the very First Importance. 
The Christian State. 
A Political Vision of Christ. 
By the Rev. Gro. D. Heraon, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Applied Christianity at Grinnell 
College, Iowa. l6mo. Gilt top. 75 cts.; 
paper, 40 cts. 
The New Redemption. 


By the Rev. Geo. D. Herron, D.D. 16mo. 
Cloth. Gilt top. 75 cents; paper covers, 
40 cts. 


Philanthropy and Social Progress. 
Seven Essays delivered before the School of 
Applied Ethics at Plymouth, Mass. 12mo, 
$1.50, 

The Englishman at Home. 

His Responsibilities and Privileges. 
WARD PORRITT. 12mo, $1.75. 

Social Reform and the Church. 

By JoHn R. Commons, Professor in Indiana 


By Ep 


University. Cloth. 16mo. Gilt top. 7 cts. 
A Plea for the Gospel. 
By the Rev. Geo. D. Herron, D.D. 16mo. 


Parti-cloth. Gilt top. 75 cts. 





For sale by all Booksellers. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


100 Purchase St., BOSTON. 46 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


“ESTABLISHED 1858° 
‘H.-H. UPHAM: &-CO.: 
MEMORIAL * TABLETS 
-IN- BRASS: AND: BRONZE - 
Fifth: Ave: near’ Bleecker’ St: 
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** Mirabeau stands out as the central figure of the 
times ; the Greatest Statesman of France.’ 


The French Revolt 


Tested by Mirabeau’s Career. 





Twelve Lectures on the History of the French 
Revolution, Delivered at the Lowell Instt- 
tute, Boston, Mass. 


By Dr. Hermann E. Von Holst. 


“In these two well printed volumes Dr. von Holst 
perf. rms for students of the French Revolution a ser 
vice similar in character to what he has already done 
for United States Constitutional History. This is his 
principal achievement in these lectures, that he bas ap 
plied to Mirabeau’s part in the early stages of the Revo 
lution, a more appreciative and really more competent 
critical study based upon and enlightened by his fuller 
and better command of the prince ples and spirit of con 
stitutional government. Dr. von Holst thinks and 
writes on a basis of stanch Anglo-Saxon morality, 
which makes bis book in many parts a vigorous and 
luminous object lesson for the study of what Is pro 
mising to become, if it has not already reached that 
eminence, the mystery of all abominable mysteries, 
American polities and politicians.’ —N. ¥, Independe nt. 


Printed at the Riverside Press, on English paper, 


uneut edges Two volumes; 12mo: price, $ pnetl 


Von Holst’s Cunitietieass 
and Political History of 
the United States. 


** Professor Von Holst has the analytical capacity and 
the candor aud courage which are requisite for his 
task.”"—New York Times. 


“His labors, indeed, have been immense. . A 
work whic h every student must needs possess in its 
entirety.”—The Nation. 


“A masterpiece as to depth, clearness, impartiality, 
and scope. It seems the testimony of a disinterested 
witness; one who needed no cross-questioning; one 
who in the direct narrative omits no significant detatl. 
In these passing vears, when teachers and writers are 
attempting to kindle new flames of patriotism in old 
and young hearts, this production is timely indeed.’ 
David Swing. 





The Set, Eight Volumes, Large Octavo, 3,560 pages 
Index over 300 pages, 
Price : Cloth, $25; Sheep, $30; Half-Calf, 338 


All Booksellers, oy prepaid m receipt of } 


Callaghan & Company, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 Years of 
American History. 


I. AGeneral Review of Four Centurtes, showing the 
Men and Ideas of each Epoch By Dr. JonN Lorp 
II. A full Narrative, from 1492 to 1892. By Prof. Ja 
HARRIS Patton, Ph D. 
Challenges comparison. Complete in 2 vols. 8v 
Cloth, gilt top. 100 Portraits and Maps. $5.00 





“We take great pleasure in commending it for general 
reading and reference, for use in colleges and sehools 
and for all the purposes of a complete and accurat 

history.’’"—New York Observer 








*,* All Booksellers, or the Pu liahe 


FORDS. HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


k PENNINGTON 
dNe S HOT_AIR ENGINE 
Same power as on Motor Cycles 
Marine and Stationary 


4 HORSE-POWER WEIGHS 
50 LBs. 


STAMPS FOR CATA! 


THOS. KANE & CO.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘The International Cyclopzedia 


Answers more questions of interest to Americans than any other. 
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A. R. Srorrorp, LL.D., Librarian of Congress 
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Why preferred to others? Because: It is complete. It is Iate. 
It is not technical. It is not expensive. We will give more reasons 
why it is the best if you will give us your address. 


fon Easy Payment Plan if desired Spe Pages Send " v \ . 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, tasssis8are" 
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contains many attractive features, inc ite a et 
“a3 graved frontispie pares : ! strat femet hof 
PEE <oupiens George Meredith, rest son the Astor ¢ 
oe HARI : BAERS and Lenox : coon. Paul ‘Bourg et and his new 
Ay C A gy ERS novel “Outre “ler.” and t! ’ ifs f Mrs 
ae NEW YORK Julia C. R. Dorr: also the tirs a series 


t arth t in 

upon Book Plates, while R. F. Zogbaum is the 
games subject of the month in the series of Book Ilustra- 
tors, and ther departments. including Book 
Reviews, Lterary Notes and Gossip, Selected Readings ind Ulustrations 
from new publications, Correspondence, The yt: Querist, et are con 

tinued, w ith much interesting matter concerning the New Spring Books. 

It is a complete guide to Spring Literature. 
SENT TO ANY ADDRESS FOR TEN CENTS \ 
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¢ For Diseases of the Nervous System ) 
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MAINE COAST. 


LANDS at and around CAPE ROSTER and CAS 
TINE, ME., on this boldest and most beautiful see 
tion of Penobscot Bay, 50 miles nearer Boston 
and the West than Mt. Desert—southwesterly ex- 
posures, fine harbor fronts, bold rocks, beaches, 
and fine trees, broad views of mountains and 
islands, extended drives along the shore and 
among the hills, new wharves, and good daily 
connection by boat and rail. These lands are 
offered at low prices to persons intendi»g to build 
and occupy. <A very few hundred dollars will buy 
a fine, high shore lot of several acres. Several 
tracts of from 20 to 50 acres are offered at low 


prices. Send for descriptive pamphlet and fur- | 


ther details to 
J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


Penobscot 
Bay. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER—Several very attrae 
tive cottages directly on and near the shore at 
Islesboro and the Fox Islands. These cottages are 
very fully and tastefully furnished, contain from 
8 to 12 rooms, command beautiful bay, island, and 
mountain views, and are very convenient to mar- 
kets and steam communication. Rents from 
$175 to $350 for the season. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


Mt. Desert. 


FOR SALE—At moderate prices, several very de 
sirable tracts of land in some of the most beauti 
ful situations upon the shore of the Island These 
lands vary from 3 to 50 acresin area. Prices from 
$50 an acre upward 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
28 State Street, Boston 


Manchester 
by the Sea. 


FOR SALE-—A beautiful tract of 30 acres of shore 
land in this most beautiful and popular of the 
Massachusetts Shore towns. This property com 
prises a tract of fine wooded highlands and open 
fields, is almost the only undeveloped tract on 
this shore offered for sale or obtainable, and will 
be sold at alow price to an early cash purcha 


ser, to settle an estate. 
J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEF, 
28 State Street, Boston. | 
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Flannels. 
Imported French Printed Flannels, 
STRIPE AND PLAIN FLANNELS. 
‘*D. & J. Anderson’s’’ 
SCOTCH FLANNELS. 
Spring assortment for House and Night Wear. 
Embroidered Flannels. 
Also, a lot of 
FINETTE FLANNELS 


At very low prices. 





Sroadovay RH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


MOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
U) i | 
of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture,and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14.000 
subjects. List of World's 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order fromany of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash'n St., Boston. 


Principal Agencies: New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 





| W.28dSt.; Chicago, M. O’Brien & Son, 203 Wabash Ave.; 


Philadelphia, J. FE. MeClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 





OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 


Eight new Leatlets have been added to the series: No. 48, Brad- 
ford’s Memoir of Elder Brewster; 49, Bradford's First Dialogue; 
50, Winthrop’s ‘‘Conclusions for the Plantation in New England’’; 
51, ‘‘New England’s First Fruits,’’ 1643; 52, John Elliot’s ‘‘ In- 
dian Grammar Begun;”"’ 53, John Cetton’s ‘‘God’s Promise to His 
Plantation;’’ 54, Letters of Roger Williams to Winthrop; 55, 
Thomas Hooker's *‘ Way of the Churches of New England.”’ 

The Old South Leaflets are sold at the low price of five cents a 
copy, or four dollars per hundred, the aim being to bring valuable 
original documents within easy reach of persons interested in histo- 
rical studies Complete lists sent on application. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH STUDIES, 


Old South Meeting House, Boston. 


OLDEN SCEPTRE:. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 


Tours. 
TEN WEEKS ABROAD, 


PRIVATE PARTY, conducted in person by Dr. 
Wess, for years a resident in Europe (Second Sea- 
son), sailing June 22 by 8 8. ** Werra,”’ via Gibraltar. 

Italy, Italian Lakes, Zermatt, Chamounix, 
Grindelwald, Black Forest, The Rhine, Hol- 
land, Paris, and London included. 


Three Weeks in Spain, sailing June 1. 
Two Weeks in England and Scotland. 


For itinerary, address , 
MARY E. WEBB, M.D., Hotel Berkeley, 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


TRIP TO EUROPE. 


Over 6 Weeks, $195. 


OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE SUMMER SCHOOL 
EXCURSION, July, 1895. 

English University Life, Lectures, Famous English 
Schools; London, Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh; Glas 
gow, Trossachs, English Lake Region. Side trips to 
Shakespeare’s country, Castles, Ruins, Celebrated Ca- 
thedrals, Belgium, Paris, etc.. ete. For full particulars, 
address ANGLO AMERICAN EXCURSION SOCIETY, 
852 Broadway, New York. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


Fine Hospital, and all modern advantages. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
Centre for Coaching and Hunting Trips, National 
Festivals, Music, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Openall the year. Cart LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; elevator, electric light, etc.; superior 
cuisine. EXCURSIONS OF ALL KINDS A SPECIALTY. 
a references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on applica- 
tion. 





EURO PE 16TH YEAR. DE POTTER’S 
Select Excursion Parties leave 
for: Italy and Central Europe, 


May 4. North Cape, Russia, ete., 

June 12. Long Summer Tour, 
June 22. Vacation Tour, June 26. For descriptive pro- 
grams see “ THE OLD WoRLD TOURIST GUIDE,” 112 pp., 
illustrated,sent on receipt of 10c. 


A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, New York. _ 


PRIVATE EUROPEAN PARTIES. 


(EIGHTH SEASON.) 

May 11, tour of 63 days; June 8, tour of 56 days; June 
29, tour of 64 days; June 29, tour of 87 days; Compre- 
hensive and delightful routes. 

For descriptive book aM ORAZAR & address 





. . oy 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass 
BAKER’S EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Seven personally conducted European Excursions, 37 
days, $170. Including Germany, the Rhine and Swit- 
zerland, 50 days, $240. All of Europe, $350. All ex 
penses paid. FRANK BAKER, 93 Nassau St., New York. 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


In Europe. Seventh season. Small party sails from 
New York May 1. Tours cost $225 to $575. Adcdress 
Mr. E.C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Fr UROPE.— MRS. M. A. CROSLEY, 
_ of 786 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., personally 
conducts her Eighth Party through Europe this season. 
Everything strictly first class. For Itineraries address 
as above. 


EUROPE SCOTLAND to SWITZERLAND 

250 miles choice coaching included. 

ENGLISH LAKE DisTRICT, Shakspere Country, ete. $200. 
Address H. A. TODD, A.M,, Corona (L. L.), N. Y. 


y UROPE.—An educated and refined wo- 
_ man, an experienced traveller, wishes to form a 
party of four young ladies for asummer tour. Refer 
ences essential. Address E. S., Nation. 
MATTHEW ARNOLDIN THE ‘‘NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.” 
“The New York NatroN—a newspaper which I read 
regularly and with profit,a newspaper which is tne 
best, so far as my experience goes, of all American 
newspapers, and one of the best newspapers any 
where.” 


a ee | if rrr } 

PHENATION, 
an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names in 
literature, science, and art, both in 
this country and abroad. It is em- 
phatically found in the homes of peo- 
ple of culture and refinement. No in- 
telligent American, desirous of keep- 
ing abreast of the best political and 
literary thought of the day, can afford 
to be without it. Subscription price, 
$3.00 a year, postpaid. 

Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 








208 Broadway, New York City. 
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April 4 1895] 


Freer’s Life ot Margaret of Navarre. 





THE LIFE OF 
Marguerite of Navarre 


(MARGUERITE D'ANGOULEME). 


Duchess d’Alencon and de 
Berry, sister of Francis I. of 
France, and Author of the 
Heptameron. By Marrua 
WALKER FREER. 

Beautifully printed by John Wilson & Son. 
Illustrated with 3 engraved — 2 vols., 
large 8vo, buckram cloth, gilt tops 

The edition is limited to 50 numbered copies. 
Price, $7.50 net. 

An exact reprint of the exceedingly scarce 
second edition of this valuable work. We 
have selected the second edition in preference 
to the first, as it contains many important ad- 
ditions and corrections by the author. 


We have also added a FULL AND COMPLETE 
INDEX tothe entire work, no index having 
been made to the work till this edition. 


Frasmus praises “her prudence worthy a philosopher, 
hes chastity, her piety, her moderation, her invincible 
strength of mind, her marvellous contempt for the 
vanities of the world.’ 

“4 Life of Marguerite of Navarre. the illustrious sis 
ter of Francis L., is now for the first time oifered to the 
public. The varied stores of French history offer no 
theme more worthy of research and study than the 
career of tnis great princess, who exercised so potent 
an influence over the polides and manners of the age 
of which she was herself the brightest ornament.”’ 





The Burrows Brothers Company, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
23-25-27 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, O. 

School Trustees, 
Principals, 

Teachers, 
\nd others interested, are invited to 
consider the advantages offered by the 
Vation as an advertising medium. 
School advertisements are printed in 
a uniform typography, with the ad- 
dress in the first line, classification 
being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed 
on other pages. 

The Natron, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American 
rr foreign. About 10,0c0 copies are 
circulated weekly, but these figures 
do not accurately represent the num- 
ber of its readers, It is taken by 
reading clubs and literary associations 
in a large number of places, 
be found on file in every library of 
Importance in the country. Phere 
are probably few weekly 
whose columns offer so favorable an 
opportunity for reaching an audience 
interested in educational matters 

Advertsing rates, 15 cents a ‘line 
each insertion, with the following dis- 
counts: 5 per cent. on 4 inser ions, 
10 per cent. on 8 insertions, 1244 


and may 


periodicals 


dail 
ent.on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 
sertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions 


The Vation is sent free while adver- 
tisement continues. 


THE Nation, 208 Broadway, N. \ 





The Nation. 


The Ministry of the Spirit. 
wed A. J. GORDON, D.D. 
Portrait of the Author. Introduction by F. B. 
Mever of London Price, $1.00. 


JOSEPH COOK says: “The best book on the subject I 
have ever read, and I have made a spectal study of En 
—_ French, and German literature on this colossal 
theme.” 


The Argument for Christianity. 


By GEORGE C LORIMER, DD. 
r2mo, 485 ph. Price, $2.00. 


* Written in Dr. Lorimer'’s pleasant, flowing style, with 
its facts pointed and well arranged, and the arguments 
strong and convincing.”—Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
St. Louts, Dallas, Atlanta. 
Portraits, 
. Autographs, 
LeAR 

Curios 
Literary Anaof all Kinds. 
Lists sent to persons Interested. Public and private 
specialty. We have no “literary gallery,” or“ palatial 
bookstore.’ Our‘ Hterary business" is conducted on 
o.” Wecan sell cheap, because we sell for cash. No 
had debts, but all good customers. The manager of 
books for a quarter of acentury. He knows the inside 
as Well as the outside of books 


ae $0 ) +-4ti EY a ae . 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
° RARE BOOKS, 

Literary 
Old Magazines, 
libraries supplied. Picking up of scarce books, etc.,e 
the immortal princtple of John Randolph, “ Fay aa you 
our book department has been browsing among old 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., 


Baltimore, Md. 


~ Our No. 2 CATALOGUE OF 
FREE NEW AND OLD BOOKS, = Just 
e ready and sent free to any ad 
dress. 16 pages, Svo, over 400 INTERESTING 
ITEMS, comprising AMERICANA, FINE ARTS, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, ete., ete 
All offered at low prices. 


H. GREGORY, 


Providence, R. I 


BOOK-LOVERS AND BOOK-BUYERS 


Send for a Catalogue of 


OLD AND RARE BOOKsS. 


THE BOOKSTALL, 


92 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILI 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books 
CATALOGUES OF CHOICE BOOKS AND ILLU“1- 

NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 
Rare Early English Literature, Early Printed Books in 
Bla*k-Letter, Anc nt Artistic Book bindings, rare Pri 
and Autographs * Oniy fine specimens are dealt with 
Jy NEW BUND STREFL LONDON, W 


) "< We make a spectalty of huntin 
( LI ) bi i KS up old books and magazin we 
buy large and small libraries for cash. If vou want 
anything in the book line write tous. Monthiy list of 
old, rare, and curious books free. 
THE ~~ a BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


.A, KOEHLER & CO. Sie 















1 [mport 
ers, 140A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass Subs riptions 
be riodic als. Regular itmportations from Leipgig 

Pi aris, London, et auchnitz British Authors 


cs Ar ericat a, and Science 





ne Send for latest eur 
VAL LBE RT Ss. GATSCHET. 
220 Fifte rthwest, WasHIvetos 
Ruskin, Spencer, Huxley, Bra wh. Proctor. ¥ 
tai R sseau ayvne, Carlyle “id. Ribot. Flan a 
ri Tynda thers 
aTT, @th Av 2th St. N.¥ 


a a als, bought 
sold, and exchanged by A S LARK. pag A ww, New 
lopes. Gr reater quan 
Mam pie a rades 

WM.R JENKINS 
asin St.) N.Y 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
(LEMCKE & BUECHNER}] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


S12 Broadway, New Yor’ 


The secon 


i, revised edition is now uly 


FLUEGEL'S 
Great English-German and German- 
English Dictionary: 


Price reduced to $16.50 for the three volumes, half 
moroceo, and $5.8) for the German Fr 


separately, half morocco ? 
lf vou (+ F RENCH BOOKS, 
f any adescription—S Nfs 


Books, the. WILLIAM R. 
JE NKINS, Pu lisher and [mp SSI 
853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street, 
NEW YORK. C2fo0¢% 


A * 


kW. CHRISTERN, 
DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc'rs, 
254 Fifth Ave, between USth and Yvth Sta. New Y 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the lead 


A 
Parts Publishers, Tauchnite's Hritist 

her's Greek and Latin Classtes. Cata ue t 
mailed on demand. New books recetved from Pa 
and Leipeig as soon as issued 


TER BROS. & CO.., 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, N.Y 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS 
Importers and Publishers of French Books. S 

agents for A. Lemerre, Part matlerd or 
mand. New books received fn 
Bindings, Rare Books, Etchir 
Special importations to order 


‘ 


* 








OBSERVATIONS 


Made by Mr. John Rartram in his Traveis from } ‘ 





Vania to Ono and the Lak t 

To which ts anne s Aw t ¢ ata 

racts at Niagara. London, 17 

Three Hundred Coptes reprinted IS¥5, with the addi 
tion of an old view of ¢ the Fa Ie, and ar teresting 
temporary Map, never bef iblished = Pr $) 


GEORGE P. Ht MPHREY Rochester, nN. ¥. 


To Lit 


rarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 





ba 
uur NEW CATA! tUBR of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS 
omprising works on architecture, biography, belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespertana, rare 
French Books. works of art, et t will be sent, post 
paid. upon request. 
ow Atter b is called to this valual t 
RENTAN s 

nion Squ New York 

\ rT ny rnal 
an Magaz aZi es, Newspa » ani | Ulldis, 
1M) per vear. Rest magazine 
Imhvision Visit “cents 

an and non-sectarian temy« 


teonyour wants. Ment 





AME nic an ses AND NEWS COMPANY, 
ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


RARE ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS 

) For Extra Mustrating. 

y Catalogues free on application 

N AVENTURE’S Book Annex, 
Next to his Art Rooms 

45-47 W. 3ist Street corner Broadway. 


~~ 
3 fi 


POOAS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE OVE 
>) Spectalty Catalogue free 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 


175 Monroe Street, Chicag 


Hi i {MS, 195 WEST 10TH S7 
. dealer in Magazi nesand other Perk wie als. 


Sets San at “Ss. or single numbers 


B. ACK numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
price state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Excnaynan, De Merril Building, St. Louis, Mo 


4 ft. desk $16 
a" RG 
5 - 20 Ye 
Send for 
18-20 E.V. Buren St., Chic. “@t#iogue. 
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COMPLETION OF A GREAT WORK 





Green’s English History 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION IN FOUR VOLUMES 








_A Short History of the English People. By Joux Richarp Green. Edited by Mrs. 
J. Ro. Green and Miss Kare Norcate. In four Volumes. With Colored Plates, 
Maps, and numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $5.00 per volume. 


When the first volume in this noble edition of a masteriy historical work was placed be- 
fore the public, unstinted praise was bestowed upon it in the Tribune, and the successive 
books have been discussed with similar cordiality as they have appeared. This concluding 
volume confirms all the judgments that have heretofore been expressed and leaves the edition 
an object of unqualified admiration. Mrs. Green and her accomplished colleague have worked 
without ceasing, and they have given us in their edition of the ‘‘ History” a really vivid and adequate pictorial review of the develop- 
ment of England down to so late a dateas 1873. The last cuts in the books before us are from portraits of Disraeli and Gladstone and 
from the British flag. It isa great task well performed. . . . There have been few additions to the student's library for which we 
have been able to bespeak, of late, so warm a welcome as the edition under review deserves. ... . It is a valuable history, and it has 
been worthily edited. 


New York Tribune. 


The Harpers have brought to a happy conclusion Mrs. Green’s illustrated edition of her 
husband’s ‘‘Short History of the English People”—still short, although now spread out iu 
four volumes of fair type. The pictures present the usual medley of map and portrait, medal 
and autograph, advertisement and label, miniature and tapestry, costume and industry, land- 
scape and architecture, which are not close illustrations, following upon the heels of the text, 
and carefully inserted in their proper place, but a sort of obligato for the period. There is almost nothing trivial or forced in this gene- 
rous selection. The chronological annals at the end and the royal genealogical tables are welcome adjuncts. The whole forms a gift book 
of a very high order, sure to be read, and equally in place on the shelf or on the centre table. 


Nation, New York. 


The name of John Richard Green, in connection with the history of the English people, has 
come to be almost a household word. The issue of the fourth and last volume of a new edition 
of his famous work completes a publication that cannot fail to be much appreciated, thoroughly 
enjoyed, and placed within easy reach on many a library shelf. . . . The novelty of the 
new edition is, of course, its many and excellent illustrations. Rarely has a history contained 
a more comprehensive lot of pictures explanatory of the text. They almost tell the story by themselves. The authorities and the sources 
from which they come are many and varied. . . . Several maps in color are both explanatory and interesting, the typography is of the 
best, the paper is heavy, and the book is wonderfully well made. 


New York Times. 


Now completed with the issue of the fourth volume. . . . The illustrations to this 
volume are as numerous and satisfactory as those of the preceding instalments, and the work 
as finished will certainly become a standard. The success of Green’s Short History is one of 
the notable things of modern literature, but it is fully deserved. It is one of the most original 
and most thoroughly digested pieces of writing England has produced, not only in this, but in any age, and the passage of years can 
only add to its value. 


Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The fourth and final volume of the superb illustrated edition of Green’s Short History of 
the English People is like the preceding volumes notable for its careful editing by Mrs. J. R. 
Green and Miss Kate Norgate, and for the excellence of its illustrations. The work fairly 
takes its place among the extra illustrated, and it is difficult to conceive of anything appro- 
priate to the illustration of the text which has been omitted. . . . This illustrated Green is one of the great works of modern times, 
and its mechanical execution is worthy the rare merit of both text and illustration. 


Boston Advertiser. 


The editors have overlooked no important pictorial relic of the past. They have pursued 








their difficult task with German industry and English taste, the result being a collection of il- 
lustrations unrivalled for completeness and accuracy. Fancy has played no part in this 
undertaking, for the illustrations have been selected from contemporary records. . . . A 
detailed index and a complete chronological table complete the usefulness of this unique work, by which the study of English history is 
not only made easy, but enjoyable. 


Examiner, New York. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CH For sale by all booksellers, or wil be sent bs mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
on receipt of the price. 






























